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GOLDEX  GIRLS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN  WHICH  MR.  IXDIFFERENCE  (ALIAS  HECTOR  BAD- 
GER), MR.  AWKWARD  (ALIAS  BOB  SANCTUARY), 
AND  MR.  PERFECT  POLISH  (ALIAS  EUGENE 
ruddock)  TRY  THEIR  FORTUNE  WITH  A 
'  GOLDEN  GIRL.' 

We  shift  our  kaleidoscope  to  see  how  the 
younger  folk  profit  by  the  example  and  the 
instruction  of  their  elders.  Eugene  Rud- 
dock has  for  years  been  taught  that  Mildred 
Walsingham  is  his  prize  in  life,  and  Eugene 
accepts  the  responsibility  thus  laid  upon 
him.  Bob  Sanctuary  has  been  taught  a 
similar   lesson,   but    not   by    such    diligent 
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teachers.  His  father  is  not  a  money-wor- 
shipper ;  but,  knowing  how  impoverished  his 
estate  is,  he  reasonably  thinks  that  a  Golden 
Girl  would  make  a  capital  wife  for  his  son, 
and  he  has  bid  Bob  be  civil  to  her.  Even 
Sally  Badger,  though  she  has  no  actual 
hope  of  success,  on  her  principle  of  going 
in  for  everything,  has  told  Hector  a  hun- 
dred times  that  if  he  lets  anyone  run  off 
with  Mildred  under  his  very  nose,  and  with 
his  opportunities  of  winning  her  heart,  he 
would  be  a  stupid  fool. 

'  But  you  know,  Hector,'  Mrs.  Badger 
would  say,  recognizing  Fact,  with  a  pensive 
air,  '  that  is  what  you  are.' 

And  now  these  three — Hector,  Bob,  and 
Eugene — are  drawing  near  to  Mildred,  each 
to  play  his  part.  Eugene  comes  willingly 
and  of  his  own  purpose,  the  other  two  be- 
cause Authority  has  ordered  them  so  to  do. 
Hector  Badger  and  Bob  Sanctuary  did  not 
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spend  much  time  over  their  part  of  the 
business. 

'  Mildred,'  Hector  said,  addressing  her 
just  as  he  would  have  done  at  home,  and 
then  blushing  and  correcting  himself  as  he 
remembered  the  company — '  Miss  ^Yalsing- 
ham,  can  I  do  anything  for  you,  or  help  to 
amuse  you?  If  not,  I  think  I  will  not  stay 
here,  because  the  sun  is  rather  hot.' 

*  I  don't  want  you,'  Mildred  replied, 
pleasantly.  She  rather  liked  Hector,  in 
his  degree. 

Hector  walked  reflectively  away,  his 
mother's  eyes  following  him  with  a  look 
of  confirmed  despair. 

'There  you  go,'  Sally  said  to  herself. 
'  If  I  do  not  haul  and  drag  you  up  to  good 
fortune — as  a  prisoner  is  hauled  to  gaol 
— you  will  never  have  any  good  fortune 
at  all' 

Bob  Sanctuary  came  up  next,   like  tlie 
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better  Gloten  that  he  was,  coltish  and  awk- 
ward ;  and  yet  the  awkwardness  of  a  gentle- 
man is  something  different  from  the  awk- 
ness  of  a  bumpkin. 

'  Warm  day,  Miss  Walsingham.  Precious 
hot,  ain't  it  ?' 

'  I  like  the  sun/  Mildred  remarked. 

<-  Very  good.  Is  there  anything  else  you 
would  like  T 

Bob  asked  this  as  if  the  sun  were  a  kind 
of  refreshment  handed  about  on  plates,  and 
possibly  Mildred  might  fancy  some  other 
heavenly  body  as  well. 

'  Nothing  else,'  Mildred  answered,  smiling. 

'Come  and  see  the  horses/  Bob  said, 
with  a  sideward  motion  of  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  stables.  '  You  are  fond  of 
horses,  ain't  you?' 

'  Not  very.' 

'  Pity.  Tell  you  who  is,  though  ;  my 
cousin  Vic.     Do  you  know  my  cousin  Vic  ?' 
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'A  little; 

'  Well,  she  is  fond  of  horses,  and  horses 
of  her.  To  see  her  talk  to  a  horse,  and 
stroke  him,  and  put  her  cheek  down  beside 
his  face — she  does,  you  know — and  to  see 
the  horse  look  at  her,  knowing  she  is  a 
friend,  it's  a  pretty  sight,  I  can  tell  you  ?' 

*I  am  sure  of  it,'  Mildred  replied. 

*  For,  you  know,'  Bob  continued,  '  every 
girl  that's  worth  knowing  or  talking  to  is 
fond  of  horses — stop,  though,'  he  added, 
remembering  the  admission  Mildred  had 
just  made;  'not  every  girl.  Not  yourself, 
for  instance.  The  fact  is.  Miss  Walsing- 
haui,  I  see  I  am  not  going  to  make  much 
of  this  conversation ;  and  if  I  stay  here 
any  longer  I  am  sure  to  commit  some  other 
blunder — sure  to ;  so  I  leave  you  in  better 
care.' 

He  waved  his  hand  at  Eugene,  and  walk- 
ed off  laughing  ;  and  Mildred  was  disposed 
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to   like   him    for   his   roughness  and   good 
feeling  so  curiously  mingled. 

Up  came  Eugene,  with  a  dancing  step, 
tripping  on  his  toes,  a  knight  of  the  carpet 
and  the  lawn,  gloved,  hatted,  booted,  and 
necktied  to  admiration. 

'  I  done  care  for  horses  either.' 
To    this    introductory    remark    Mildred 
vouchsafed   no  reply  ;  but  Eugene,   whose 
self-opinion  was    not    easily  shaken,   either 
did  not  or  would  not  notice  her  coldness. 

He  talked  to  her  and  to  Violet  with  con- 
siderable success ;  and  the  cunning  little 
fellow  inserted  his  morsels  of  flattery  so 
cleverly,  and  managed  to  bring  up  so  many 
subjects  in  which  the  girls  were  interested, 
and  he  heard  their  opinions  with  so  much 
attention,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  pro- 
nounce him  agreeable ;  for  Eugene  made  it 
a  study  to  be  liked  in  society,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded.    Reader,  this  curious  world  of  ours 
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is  divided  between  those  who  seem  to  be 
good  and  those  who  are  good,  and  between 
those  who  in  the  nature  of  things  ought  to 
be  liked  and  those  who  are  liked  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Well  established  in  his  own  self-conceit, 
Eugene,  finding  that  he  was  left  alone  with 
the  Golden  Girls,  began  to  tell  them  about 
his  encounter  with  Sholto  Alexander  in  the 
Strand.  Violet  had  not  seen  Sholto,  except 
on  rare  occasions,  since  his  childhood,  and 
Mildred  was  by  no  means  intimate  with  him. 
Eugene  spoke  of  him  with  an  air  half  of 
patronage,  half  of  pity  ;  but,  never  dreaming 
that  the  subject  could  be  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  to  his  hearers,  he  did  not 
observe  that  at  the  mention  of  Sholto's 
name  Mildred's  face  flushed  a  painful  scarlet, 
which  she  tried  to  hide  by  affecting  to  dis- 
entangle a  bit  of  her  maize  fringe.  Eugene 
did,  indeed,  remark  that  Violet  set  her  eyes 
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on  him,  and  listened  very  earnestly ;  but  he 
thought  nothing  of  that. 

Of  Sholto's  story  he  told  them  not  a 
little,  although,  to  do  Eugene  justice,  he 
withheld  the  parts  which  were  least  credit- 
able. In  his  genteel  Pharisaic  style,  Eu- 
gene said  that  Publican  Sholto  was  idle  and 
extravagant,  had  squandered  his  mother's 
money,  and  was  now  penniless.  There 
was  something  of  malice  in  his  mind,  which 
broke  out  in  the  narrative. 

*I  am  very  sorry  for  him,'  Violet  said, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  '  And  I  am  sorry 
for  Mrs.  Alexander.  She  is  always  so  kind 
and  so  good.' 

'  Sholto  will  never  come  to  good,'  Eu- 
gene remarked.  '  At  least  I  am  afraid  he 
will  not.  He  will  have  to  go  the  way  of 
all  those  wild  medical  students,  and  take 
an  appointment  in  some  horrid  climate, 
and,   after   killing   others,    be   killed   him- 
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self— some  place  like  the  Bight  of  Benin/ 
'  Where  is  the  Bight  of  Benin  ?'  Mildred 
asked,  turning  round  sharp. 

*  In  Africa/  Eugene  replied.  *  Not  a 
very  well  known  place.  Have  you  ever 
heard  the  old  rhyme  ?' 

To  give  greater  effect  to  his  quotation, 
Eugene  beat  time  with  the  tip  of  his  polish- 
ed boot  as  he  tripped  off  the  couplet — 

'  "  The  Bight  of  Benin, 

One  comes  out  where  a  hundred  go  in." 

That  will  be  Sholto's  end.' 

'  Poor  Sholto  !'  Violet  said,  with  eyes  full 
of  concern.  '  I  do  not  like  to  hear  about 
it.     Perhaps  he  will  begin  to  do  better.' 

'Perhaps,'  replied  Eugene,  shaking  his 
head  like  King  Solomon — '  perhaps  he  v;ill. 
Perhaps  he  won't.  Anyhow,  we  cannot 
help  him.  His  poverty  will  pull  him  down. 
Poor  fellows  never  rise  unless  they  are 
very  steady.     I  do  not  believe  Sholto  will 
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ever  come  to  any  good.  I  am  sorry  too ' 
— Eugene  again  tapped  the  grass  with  his 
toe,  and  became  a  little  absorbed  as  he 
worked  out  an  imaginary  figure — *for 
Sholto  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  only 
rough  always — very  rough/ 

Mildred  turned  full  upon  him. 

'  One  day  Sholto  Alexander  will  be  in  a 
position  to  look  down  upon  you  !' 

The  honest  indignation  ttat  was  in  her 
tone,  the  contempt  for  Eugene  and  his  ways, 
w^hich  flashed  in  her  eyes,  caused  that 
young  gentleman  to  feel  not  a  little  discon- 
certed. He  coloured,  shifted  himself  about, 
elevated  his  eyebrows,  and,  by  various  signs 
made  it  manifest  that  the  shot  had  gone 
home.  But  Eugene  was  a  rising  pupil  in 
the  school  of  polite  affectation.  He  man- 
aged to  hide  his  vexation  quickly. 

*  You  may  be  right,'  he  said,  with  a  clever 
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little  laugh.     '  The  tables  do  turn  in  that 
way  sometimes.' 

Seeing  that  Mildred  did  not  speak  again, 
and  fearful  lest  he  should  have  gone  too  far, 
Eugene  added,  smoothly, 

*  'No  one  will  be  better  pleased  at  such 
an  event  than  I.  Poor  old  Sholto  !  we 
have  been  friends  since  we  were  small 
boys.' 

Still  Mildred  did  not  speak. 

'  And  I  am  glad  to  find,'  Eugene  con- 
tinued, gaining  courage,  'tliat  he  has  such  a 
champion.' 

This  was  not  inartistically  said  with  a 
touch  of  raillery,  but  a  kind  of  deference  to 
Mildred  runnincr  throuofh  it.  Eugene  felt 
pretty  sure  that  she  would  not  answer  him 
with  any  roughness,  and  he  was  right. 

•  I  am  not  Sholto's  champion,'  she  said, 
coldly.  '  I  do  not  care  what  becomes  of 
him,  except  for  his  mother  s  sake.' 
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'Milly  r  Violet  called  out,  reproachfully, 
ado.' 

'Another  champion  !'  exclaimed  Eugene, 
turning  upon  Violet  with  a  bow.  He  was 
encouraged  by  his  previous  success.  '  Sholto 
is  fortunate.' 

'  Violet  is  always  the  friend  of  unhappy 
people/  Mildred  said,  taking  her  sister's 
hand,  and  speaking  as  if  she  forgot  Eu- 
gene's presence. 

*And  Milly,'  cried  Violet,  with  one  of 
her  musical  laughs — '  Milly  is  so  afraid  of 
being  thought  good  that  she  pretends  to 
care  for  nobody !' 

The  Golden  Girls  were  goodly  to  see  at 
that  moment — the  dark  and  fair,  the  sickly 
and  the  strong,  each  admiring  the  other. 

*  As  for  me,'  said  Eugene,  with  sprightli- 
ness,  for  he  had  recovered  his  spirits,  '  I  like 
to  be  my  own  champion.  T  avoid  all  un- 
fortunate   people.     I   like    to   be    thought 
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good.     And  as  to  caring  for  nobody,  that  is 
not  true  of  me  :  I  care  for  myself.' 

But  he  said  all  this  with  such  a  lively  air, 
and  such  an  appearance  of  making  fun, 
that  no  one  could  have  known  him  for  a 
selfish  young  man. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

IN  WHICH  A  GOOD  ANGEL  SENDS  A  MISSIVE  TO 
SORROWFUL  SHOLTO  ALEXANDER,  AND  HE 
MAKES  A  GRAND  GUESS. 

A  FEW  nights  later  Sholto  Alexander  was 
lying  on  the  sofa  in  his  lodgings.  This 
young  fellow's  heart  was  breaking.  He 
had  tried,  with  great  energy  and  with  per- 
fect maintenance  of  his  vows  of  amendment, 
to  recover  his  position.  But  he  was  deeply 
in  debt.  That  is,  he  owed  in  one  place  or 
another  nearly  five-and-twenty  pounds, 
which  was  for  him  a  hopeless  sura.  He  well 
knew  that  his  mother's  resources  were  ex- 
hausted;  indeed,  an  honourable  shame 
forbade  him  again  applying  to  her  for  help. 
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He  had  tried  two  of  ;his  frolicsome  com- 
panions, but  they  had  declined  to  help 
him — one  from  stinginess,  the  other  because 
he  too  was  impoverished. 

In  this  desperate  state  of  affairs  Sholto, 
mad  with  remorse  and  hopeless  of  the  fu- 
ture, had  resolved  to  enlist.  He  had  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  his  mother,  telling  her  of  his 
resolution,  which — the  letter  said — would  be 
put  in  effect  before  that  intimation  could 
reach  her.     He  had  sold  his  few  remainincf 
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books  and  his  watch  to  pay  his  lodging-bill, 
and  now  everything  was  done,  and  he  was' 
going  forth  to  take  the  Queen's  shilhng 
and  bid  good-bye  to  all  his  hopes  in  life. 
Sholto,  like  many  a  hero  (and  many  a  crim- 
inal too),  was  soft-hearted,  and,  with  sobs 
and  tears,  he  lay  upon  his  bed  ;  but  his  de- 
termination was  fixed ;  he  was  resolved  no 
longer  to  be  a  burden  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
mother,    whom,   amidst   all    his   follies,  he 
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tenderly  loved.  There  was  a  depth  of 
misery  in  the  young  fellow's  heart.  He  was 
bidding  adieu  to  his  profession  and,  pro- 
bably, to  his  country ;  and  not  to  these  only, 
but  also  to  a  secret  hope  which  he  had 
long  nursed  in  his  heart,  and  which,  wild 
though  it  might  be,  was  dearer  to  him  than 
all  the  world  beside. 

At  this  crisis  Fortune  waved  her  wand. 
Sholto  was  rising  to  depart,  when  there 
came  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  his  landlady 
bustled  in  with  a  registered  letter.  She 
was  evidently  surprised  at  such  a  communi- 
cation to  the  unfortunate,  and  he,  full  of 
fear  and  wonder,  would  scarcely  wait  until 
she  left  the  room  to  open  the  mysterious 
enclosure. 

Something  carefully  wrapped  up  in  blank 
sheets  of  paper  !  His  heart  beat.  A  bank- 
note !  Two — three  bank-notes  !  So  many 
bank-notes  that  he  must  count  them  care- 
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fully  !  And  then,  calmed  by  his  very  sur- 
prise and  excitement,  Sholto  slowly  num- 
bered up  ten  ten-pound  notes,  white  and 
crisp  and  new.  On  the  inner  wrapping- 
sheet  were  two  lines  of  writing — '  Finish 
your  studies.  Never  again  do  anything 
you  will  be  ashamed  of.' 

How  did  men  of  old  behave  when  min- 
istering angels  appeared  to  them  in  moments 
of  trouble  ?  Sholto  Alexander  could  not  at 
first  believe  his  eyes  or  his  other  senses. 
Then  followed  a  space  of  wonder — Who 
could  this  friend  be  ?  Then  a  moment  of 
rebellious  pride  at  the  idea  of  accepting 
bounty.  Then  he  read  the  lines  again,  and 
their  simplicity  went  to  his  heart.  The 
tide  turned.  He  was  saved.  The  next 
moment  he  was  lying  on  his  bed  again,  sob- 
bing, but  not  as  he  sobbed  three  minutes 
before.  Hope,  joy,  good  resolutions,  forti- 
fied by  fortune,  once  more  occupied  his  mind. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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At  last  a  sudden  thought  struck  him. 
He  guessed  who  his  benefactor  was. 

'  Eugene !'  he  cried,  springing  up  and 
clasping  his  hands,  '  Oh,  Eugene,  how  much 
I  wronged  3^ou !  you  who  pretended  to  neg- 
lect me,  only  that  you  might  befriend  me 
secretly  and  without  praise  !' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BY  FAR  THE  BEST  CHAPTER  OF  THE  NOVEL. 

The  reader  of  this  romance  will  have  ob- 
served that  in  the  more  recondite  passages  I 
draw  him  aside  from  the  bustling  thorough- 
fare of  the  story,  and  in  an  episodical  para- 
graph, a  kind  of  corner  of  conversation, 
explain  the  drift  of  what  is  going  on.  This 
I  hold  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  conscientious 
historian,  and  I  have  already  counted  up 
five  passages,  replete  with  valuable  signifi- 
cations, which  I  believe  the  whole  body  of 
my  readers  v/ould  have  passed  by  without 
noticing  anything  particular,  had  I  not  pull- 
ed them    by  the  sleeve.     Indeed   I   have 

c2 
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remarked  that  all  profound  penmen — espe- 
ciall}'  my  dear  friends  the  philosophers — are 
at  the  greatest  pains,  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions, to  remind  their  readers  of  the  depth 
and  height  of  their  researches  ;  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  the  mass  of  men  need  to 
be  perpetually  nudged,  lest  they  mistake 
profundity  for  mere  commonplace,  or  even 
pooh-pooh  it  as  nonsense. 

Slaving  as  I  do  night  and  day  to  produce 
didactic  results,  I  should  be  heart-broken  if 
my  students  should  lose  benefits  which  I 
have  so  laboured  to  secure.  At  the  same 
time  this  method  of  conversing  with  readers 
may  sometimes  become  inconvenient  when 
a  novel,  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  merit, 
rises  to  great  popularity.  For  instance,  in 
my  last  section  I  pointed  out  that  by  a 
patient  study  of  this  story  of  *  Golden  Girls  ' 
any  active  man  of  tolerable  character  may 
secure  for  himself  an  heiress.     But  because 
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I  thus  openly  and  without  any  collusion  put 
all  the  marrying  men  of  the  three  king- 
doms in  this  enviable  position,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  I  am  bound  to  corre- 
spond directly  with  upwards  of  a  hundred 
students,  who  state  particular  cases,  in 
which  they  are  vitally  concerned,  and  ask 
for  special  advice. 

For  example  :  A  gentleman  has  had  three 
successive  fortunes  left  him,  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  each.  These  fortunes  he  has  found 
insufficient  for  the  liberal  style  of  living 
which  he  feels  it  due  to  himself  and  friends 
to  maintain.  He  is  now  giving  his  affec- 
tions to  a  young  lady  worth  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  This  gentleman  may 
perhaps  expect  me  to  tell  him  how  to  win 
his  heiress  by  the  end  of  next  week.  On 
my  part  I  may  feel  the  hardship  of  his  case. 
When  such  a  man  has  to  confess  that  if 
things  go  much  further  he  will  not  be   able 
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to  play  his  whist  for  more  than  five-shil- 
ling points,  I  may  be  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  matters  should  be  looked  into.  But 
let  this  gentleman  consider.  Suppose  that 
other  readers  of  this  novel  are  seeking  the 
hand  of  that  same  young  lady,  and  are  look- 
ing to  the  writer  of  it  as  a  strategic  guide : 
how  shall  I  appear  among  men  of  honour, 
if  I  privately  convey  special  instructions  to 
one  particular  party  ?  I  hope  this  may- 
serve  as  a  delicate  hint  to  the  entire  class  of 
correspondents  above  described  ;  and  I  will 
pursue  the  subject  no  further. 

All  that  I  have  to  teach  shall  be  con- 
veyed in  the  course  of  the  story,  in  the 
form  of  spectacular  instruction  or  philoso- 
phic meditation,  and  I  dismiss  my  readers 
with  a  special  caution — addressed  to  the 
whole  body  without  favour  or  partiality 
— that  whenever  they  think  the  writing 
more  than  commonly  dull  they  will  be — as 
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a  matter  of  precaution — on  their  guard  and 
read  attentively.  Ecce  signum.  Thereabout 
will  be  treasure. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  WHICH  MRS.  MARMADUKE  DOBBIN  AND  DR. 
JEREMY  JUBILEE  TALK  TO  EACH  OTHER  ACROSS 
THE  STREET. 

FouR-AND-TWENTY  coaches  dashing  through 
a  small  town  day  by  day  make  a  pretty 
stir.  Four-and-twenty  bugles  heard  blowing 
before  the  machine  turns  the  corner  with  a 
bend  and  a  swing;  four-and-twenty  clatter- 
ing runs  up  the  street ;  four-and-twenty 
loads  of  cold  or  hungry  or  thirsty  passen- 
gers brought  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  the 
*  Cock  and  Crowm ;'  four-and-twent}''  starts 
with  fresh  horses ;  all  this  keeps  a  street 
lively.  Never  a  half-hour  went  by  from 
dawn  to  dark  that  the  tidy  little  town  of 
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Tickenhara  was  not  in  this  way  enlivened  by 
twenty  travellers  going  the  eastward  or 
westward  way  ;  and  the  inns  flourished,  and 
the  shops  flourished,  and  the  doctor  flourish- 
ed, and  the  lawyer  flourished,  and  every, 
thing  flourished  through  some  mysterious 
connection  with  these  four-and- twenty  coach- 
es that  were  coming  and  s^oincj  all  the  dav 
long,  with  their  sounding  bugles  and  smok- 
ing horses. 

Yes,  but  that  was  fifty  years  ago.  Long 
since  the  railway  came.  As  new  stations 
were  opened  here  and  there  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, coach  after  coach  began  to  drop 
ofi*.  The  iron  horses  were  careering  along 
under  dykes,  over  embankments,  through 
tunnels ;  and  the  passengers  were  gazing 
out  at  earthen  cuttings  or  flat  fields ;  or  they 
were  shrinkinsr  within  themselves  as  the 
train  rushed  into  the  black  hillside  with  a 
shriek. 
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Gone  were  the  days  of  spinning  along  the 
smooth  high-road  with  horn  and  cracking 
whip,  of  running  up  steep  inclines,  and 
fleeting  down  again  on  the  other  side,  of 
watching  the  various  landscape  change  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  of  peering 
into  the  roadside  cottage  door,  or  trying, 
through  the  trees,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  house  in  the  heart  of  the  well- wooded 
acres.  All  was  gone  of  the  old  coaching 
days,  and  Tickenham  sadly  felt  the  change, 
and  showed  what  it  felt  from  end  to  end  of 
its  long  dull  street.  A  loaded  wagon  was 
now  a  kind  of  event ;  a  carriage  and  pair 
brought  people  to  the  windows ;  and  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  not  a  solitary  coach 
turned  the  familiar  corner,  or  drew  up  at 
the  familiar  door. 

For  all  that,  Tickenham  had  still  a  sub- 
stantial and  even  a  comfortable  look. 
Moneyed  folks  must  be  about  somewhere. 
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There  was  a  branch  bank  at  Tickenham. 
There  was  a  saddler's,  where  the  leather  was 
fresh-coloured,  and  the  brass  and  steel 
bright,  and  the  whip  handles  and  lashes  that 
stood  in  the  doorway  clean  and  new,  all  de- 
noting bustling  trade.  There  was  a  wine- 
ruerchant's,  whose  very  door  and  window- 
blinds  had  a  way  of  letting  you  know  that 
in  the  cellars  lay  nutty  sherries  and  tawny 
j)orts.  There  was  a  bookseller's,  and  a 
draper's,  and  a  constabulary  station,  and  a 
fine  old  church  ;  and  altogether  Tickenhaoi 
looked  not  unlike  a  family  that  has  seen 
better  days  and  experienced  heavy  losses, 
but  is  still  able  to  show  a  comfortable  front 
to  the  world. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  long  wide 
street,  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  church, 
and  close  by  the  wine  merchant's  shop, 
there  stood  facing  each  other,  on  opposite 
sides  of   the  way,  two  large  country-town 
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mansions  which,  in  that  long  street  with  its 
average  houses,  seemed  rather  like  two 
aristocratic  personages  in  a  gathering  of 
nobodies.  These  houses  were  of  great 
frontage,  and  had  numbers  of  windows  with 
small  panes  of  glass  ;  and  for  the  rest  they 
were  dull,  respectable,  brick,  unadorned. 

It  was  exactly  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock  in 
the  day,  and  on  the  doorsteps  of  these  two 
mansions  a  lad}^  and  a  gentleman  were 
standing  engaged  in  animated  conversa- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  was  short  and  moderately 
stout,  with  a  face  full  of  odd  wrinkles 
where  jokes  and  whims  might  be  lying  in 
wait  to  spring  out  during  conversation.  He 
had  two  bead-black  eyes  and  a  short-cropped 
moustache,  and  his  suit  was  the  oddest 
ever  made.  His  trousers  were  large  and  of 
a  tubular  shape,  not  coming  near  his  ankles. 
His  coat   was  very  short,    as  if  towards  its 
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completion  the  materials  had  run  short,  and 
the  original  design  had  been  abandoned,  for 
that  of  a  jacket  which  yet  retained  symptoms 
of  a  coat.  The  little  gentleman  wore  a  mon- 
strous black  necktie,  with  a  huge  bow  which 
would  be  always  working  round  under  his 
left  ear,  causinor  him  to  shift  and  fidcjet  his 
head  this  way  and  that ;  and  he  was  cover- 
ed by  a  great  hat  roughened  with  age  and 
neglect.  He  carried  a  large  oak  stick, 
upon  which  he  leaned  as  he  spoke ;  or 
he  used  it  to  enliven  his  talk,  waving  it 
about. 

Opposite  to  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  stood  a  lady  of  remarkable  stature  and 
imposing  appearance.  She  was  of  red  and 
jovial  visage,  as  if  she  liked  good  things ; 
and  her  silver  hair,  parted  on  one  side, 
was  set  off  by  her  high  complexion.  She 
was  richly  dressed  in  brown  silk,  and  she 
may  have  been  walking  in  her  garden,  or 
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just  returned  from  some  neighbourly  call, 
for  she  wore  no  mantle,  and  her  ample 
bonnet-strings  did  not  hide  her  heavy  gold 
chain  and  appendages,  which  seemed  to  be 
worth  a  little  fortune.  She  too  carried  a 
stick,  but  it  was  a  handsome  Malacca  cane 
with  a  handle  of  horn  and  gold,  and  added 
not  a  little  to  the  dignity  of  her  appear- 
ance. 

^  Mrs.  Marmaduke  !'  cried  the  gentleman 
at  sight  of  her,  striking  the  ground  with  his 
stick.  '  I  cannot  believe  my  eyes.  Mrs, 
Marmaduke — madam  !  you  ought  not  to  be 
out  of  your  bed.' 

*  Nevertheless,  here  I  am,'  replied  Mrs. 
Marmaduke,  in  a  deep  voice,  and  with  a 
slow  utterance,  while  her  eyes  darted  hu- 
mour. '  Here  I  am,  and  here  I  stay,  Dr. 
Jubilee.' 

'You  will  do  yourself  harm,  madam,' 
Dr.  Jubilee  called  out.     '  You  will  do  your- 
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self  harm.  Listen  to  me,  madam.  Assure 
as  my  name  is  Jeremy  Jubilee  you  will  do 
yourself  no  little  harm.  I  repeat  it, 
madam/  the  doctor  continued.  '  I  stake  my 
professional  reputation  upon  the  statement ; 
you  will  do  yourself  a' world  of  harm.' 

'Do  not  be  afraid,  doctor,'  the  lady  an- 
swered, in  the  same  deep  steady  voice, 
which  amidst  all  its  sound  of  solemnity  was 
quizzical.  'I  am  pleasing  myself,  and  what 
we  like  always  does  us  good.' 

*  What  is  that  you  say,  madam  ?'  asked 
Dr.  Jubilee,  bristling  up  in  affectation  of 
great  alarm.  'Repeat  that  last  sentence,  if 
you  please.' 

'What  we  like,' repeated  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke,  throwing  a  tragic  note  into  her  noble 
voice,  '  never  does  us  harm.' 

'  The  like  of  that,'  exclaimed  Dr.  Jubilee, 
'  any  thing  like  the  like  of  that  I  never  heard. 
AYhy,  madam,  since  the  days  of  Galen  the 
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whole  science  of  medicine  has  been  based 
on  one  grand  truth :  that  what  you  like 
never  does  you  good.  Here,  madam,  is 
the  entire  philosophy  of  our  healing  art : 
mankind  by  doing  what  they  like  catch 
what  they  do  not  like.  We  administer 
what  mankind  does  not  like,  and  get  them 
back  to  the  state  they  do  like.' 

'  That  is  medicine,  is  it  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke,  with  derision.  ^Topsy-turvy  stuff, 
doctor,  say  I.' 

*That  is  medicine,'  Dr.  Jubilee  replied 
stoutly  '  You  forget  that  you  patients  are 
topsy-turvy  to  begin  with.  Port-wine,  tur- 
tle-soup, shell-fish,  white  meats,  red  meats, 
hot  rooms,  late  hours,  thin  shoes,  low 
dresses :  that  is  what  mankind  and  woman- 
kind like.  Pills,  powders,  blisters,  lancets, 
cuppings,  flannel,  and  the  bedroom  :  that 
is  what  mankind  and  womankind  do  not 
like.     Medicine,  madam,  is  a  single  combat 
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— a  duel  between  like  and  dislike.  If 
people  would  make  up  their  minds  to  eat 
nothing,  and  drink  nothing,  and  do  nothing 
but  what  they  dislike,  why,  we  should 
all  live  to  be  one  hundred  and  one,  Mrs. 
Marmaduke.' 

'And  merry  lives  too  !'  cried  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke. *  But,  doctor,  I  have  friends  coming 
to  stay  Avith  me  this  afternoon,  and  must 
make  ready.     So  good  morning.' 

'  I  have  a  young  friend  coming  to  me  too,^ 
the  doctor  said,  with  great  importance. 
'  And,  concerning  this  young  friend,  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.' 

'  In  that  case  you  had  better  step  over  to 
luncheon,'  said  Mrs.  Marmaduke.  '  We  can 
talk  across  the  table  better  than  across  the 
street.' 

*  No  luncheon  for  me  !'  the  doctor  cried. 
'  You  ought  to  know  me  better.  I  can  step 
over,  and  watch  you  overloading  your  sys- 

VOL.  II.  D 
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tern,  madam,  and    digging  for  yourself  an 
early  grave.' 

'  If  I  am  ever  to  dig  an  early  grave  for 
myself,'  cried  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  '  I  must  be 
very  quick  about  it.  But  step  across,  Dr. 
Dislike,  and  lunch  with  Lady  Like  ;  and  you 
can  tell  me  your  news.' 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

IX  TVHICH  THEY  CONTINUE  THE  DIALOGUE   ACROSS 
THE  TABLE. 

'  Mrs.  Makmaduke.'  as  she  was  familiarly 
styled,  was  the  widow  of  Marmaduke 
Dobbin,  a  merchant  who  had  spent  his  clos- 
ing years  in  Tickenham,  and  who,  from  his 
frank  and  hearty  nature,  became  a  general 
favourite.  *  Marmaduke '  he  had  been  called 
by  his  intimates ;  and  as  time  went  on 
another  brother  settled  in  the  place,  whose 
name  was  Jack.  This  second  Dobbin,  by  a 
less  reverential  friendship,  was  styled 
'  Jacky.'  In  order  to  distinguish  the  brothers, 
each  wascommonly  denoted  by  his  Christian 
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name,  and  '  Mr.  Marmaduke '  and  '  Mr. 
Jacky '  became  household  words  in  Ticken- 
ham.  By-and-by  the  wife  of  Marmaduke 
Dobbin,  Esq.,  came  to  be  known  as  'Mrs. 
Marmaduke ;'  and  after  her  husband's  death 
she  let  it  be  understood  that  she  rather 
wished  the  title  to  be  continued  ;  and  so  she 
came  to  be  known  as  'Mrs.  Marmaduke' 
for  all  time. 

Mrs.  Marmaduke  led  the  way  into  her 
dining-room,  where  a  substantial  luncheon 
was  spread,  at  sight  of  which  Dr.  Jubilee 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  his  hands,  and  groan- 
ed aloud. 

'  You  need  not  eat,'  cried  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke, throwing  her  bonnet  on  the  sofa. 
'  You  can  look  at  me — ' 

'Poisoning  yourself,'  added  Dr.  Jubilee. 

'Slowly,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  rejoined,  thus 
finishing  the  sentence.  '  I  have  been  sixty- 
five  years  trying  to  manage  it.' 
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'  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  pitcher  that 
went  to  the  well  a  hundred  times/  remarked 
the  doctor,  '  and  got  broken  at  last,  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  ?' 

'I  have,'  retorted  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  who 
was  helping  herself  to  cold  beef.  '  There 
was  a  pair  of  pitchers,  and  the  other  one 
stood  on  the  shelf  all  the  time,  and  got 
broken  first — Dr.  Jubilee  !' 

'  Well,  madam,'  the  doctor  said,  falhng 
into  his  formal  vein  after  this  exchange 
of  wit,  '  so  you  are  about  to  entertain 
visitors.' 

'  Did  you  not  say — will  you  reach  me 
that  cucumber? — that  you  had  a  young 
person  coming  to  you  r'  replied  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke ;  '  and  you  were  going  to  tell  me 
4ibout  him  or  her,  were  you  not  ?  Not  her^ 
I  suppose,'  added  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  laugh- 
ing—  'not  any  young  person  going  to  take 
the  situation  of  Mrs.  Jubilee.' 
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'  The  only  young  person  who  shall  ever 
take  that  situation,'  said  the  doctor,  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  making  a  low  bow,  in 
which  his  tubular  trousers  and  little  cock- 
tailed  coat  played  most  extraordinary  parts, 
'  the  only  person  (I  swear  it,)  is ' 

'  A  lad}^  who  likes  her  four  meals  a  da}^/ 
retorted  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  briskly — *  a  lady 
who  will  never  marry  a  starvation  apothe- 
cary, who  would  give  her  a  plain  breakfast 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  nothing 
more  until  eight  at  night,  unless  she  man- 
aged to  slip  a  crust  into  her  watch-pocket 
without  being  seen.' 

*  When  you  apply  to  me  the  epithet  of 
starvation  apothecary,'  cried  Dr.  Jubilee, 
with  an  admirable  air  of  exasperation  which 
would  have  deceived  any  stranger,  '  you 
compound  an  obnoxious  adjective  with  a 
defamatory  substantive,  and  make  a  slan- 
derous   exhibition    of   the  whole.     I  wish 
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you  a  very  good  morning,  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke.' 

'  You  have  wished  me  a  very  good  morn- 
ing already,'  remarked  Mrs.  Marmaduke, 
coolly.  ^Now,  doctor,  who  is  the  young 
person  ?' 

'  An  assistant,  madam,'  the  doctor  replied 
— '  a  professional  assistant.' 

'  An  assistant !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke, now  fairly  surprised.  '  What  do  you 
want  an  assistant  for  ?  He  shall  not  attend 
me — not  on  any  account.  Why  can  you 
not  go  on  doing  your  own  business  as  you 
have  always  done  ?' 

*  I  am  growing  old,  madam.' 

'  Fudge  !'  cried  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  tossing 
her  head  impatiently. 

'  And  to  be  particular  with  you,  madam, 
and  to  state  the  local  symptoms,'  continued 
Dr.  Jubilee,  'my  knee-joints  are  getting 
stiff.' 
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'  Double  fudge  !'  cried  Mrs.  Marmaduke ; 
'you  cure  your  patients  with  your  knee- 
joints,  do  you  ?' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  admit  you  to  any  pro- 
fessional secrets,  madam,'  replied  Dr.  Jubi- 
lee, with  gravity.  ^  Cure  them  how  I  may, 
I  am  going  to  have  help ;  and  I  have  chosen 
a  young  fellow  who  has  just  passed  his  ex- 
amination. His  name  is  Alexander — Sholto 
Alexander — a  Scotchman,  I  suppose ;  but 
they  are  an  honest  people,  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke, and  do  not  eat  too  much,  like  us 
English.' 

'  Because  they  have  not  got  it  to  eat,' 
remarked  Mrs.  Marmaduke.  '  I  wish  you 
would  hand  me  that  tart  when  you  see  me 
stretching  across  the  table.' 

In  spite  of  this  rebuke,  she  did  not  seem 
very  intent  upon  her  meal;  indeed,  her 
manner  was  restless  and  preoccupied,  even 
in  her  witty  sallies. 
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*I  like  this  lad,' continued  Dr.  Jubilee. 
*  I  saw  him  in  London  and  talked  with  him, 
and  there  was  an  open  way  with  him  that 
took  my  fancy.  I  asked  him  had  he  al- 
ways been  steady,  and  he  looked  me  straiglit 
in  the  face  and  said  he  had  not.  I  liked 
that  immensely,  Mrs.  Marmaduke.  And 
when  the  vouns:  fellow  said  to  me  riorht  out 
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that  he  was  resolved  never  to  do  anything 
again  that  he  could  be  ashamed  of,  some- 
thinoj  in  his  manner  broudit  the  water  to 
my  eyes.' 

'  Is  he  cfood-lookinor  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke,  who  seemed  herself  to  be  interest- 
ed in  the  young  man.  *Xot  too  good- 
looking,  I  hope,  or  the  girls  will  be  making 
a  fool  of  him.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  replied  Dr. 
Jubilee.  '  You  must  know  we  got  very 
friendly  and  confidential,  and  the  young 
fellow  told  me  that  his  iirand    idea   in    life 
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was  to  be  a  great  London  doctor.  A  great 
London  doctor,  Mrs.  Marmaduke !'  Dr. 
Jubilee  repeated  the  words  with  humorous 
solemnity.  '  Now,  I  like  ambition  in  a 
young  fellow  ;  but  I  must  say  if  he  wants 
to  be  a  great  London  doctor  he  is  hardly 
wise  in  coming  down  to  Tickenham,  and 
taking  the  shabby  end  of  old  Jeremy  Jubi- 
lee's practice.' 

'  Everybody  must  begin  somewhere/ 
replied  Mrs.  Marmaduke.  '  He  will  have 
a  kind  friend  in  this  old  Jeremy  Jubilee  !' 

'  The  young  fellow  told  me  also,'  contin- 
ued the  doctor,  gliding  over  this  compli- 
ment, '  that  he  has  given  his  heart  away — 
hopelessly,  he  says  :  but  he  will  never  love 
anybody  else.'  (Here  the  doctor  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  affecting  to  cover  a 
laugh.)  '  Now  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Marmaduke, 
that  when  a  young  fellow  says  he  has  given 
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his  heart  away  hopelessly,  he  means  that 
there  is  no  money  at  present.  But  time 
mends  that,  Mrs.  Marmaduke,,  and  hard 
work ;  and  I  do  not  object  to  a  young  man 
being  engaged  to  a  young  woman,  even  if 
his  heart  is  hopelessly  given  away.  It 
keeps  him  out  of  evil,  madam.  It  carries 
him  through  the  most  dangerous  years  of 
life  with  high  thoughts  in  his  mind.  Oh, 
so  long  as  a  young  fellow  does  not  mix  him- 
self up  with  women  he  does  not  honour, 
and  cannot  honour,  I  have  good  hope  of 
him.  I  often  wish  I  could  think  as  I 
thought  at  one-and-twenty,  when  I  was  in 
love  too,  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  though  you  may 
not  think  it  now.  That  love  kept  me 
straight,  madam ;  but  nothing  else  ever 
came  of  it.' 

The  sun  had  been  shining  in  through  the 
window,  but  at  this  instant  a  cloud  obscured 
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its  beams,  and  the  room  grew  dark,  and 
the  faces  of  Dr.  Jubilee  and  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke  were  for  a  moment  overcast  as  well. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

IN  WHICH  MRS.  MAR^IADUKE  RELATES  AN  ANEC- 
DOTE ABOUT  MAJOR  SANCTUARY,  AND  MAJOR 
SANCTUARY  RELATES  AN  ANECDOTE  ABOUT 
HIMSELF. 

Presently  out  shone  the  sun  again. 

'  Now,  madam/  cried  the  doctor,  '  you 
have  had  my  story.  And.  I  suppose, 
madam — I  presume — I  will  even  say  I  earn- 
estly hope — that  by  this  time  you  have 
finished  your  meal,  and  are  prepared  to 
make  a  fair  return  of  confidence.  You 
have  visitors  coming,  too  ?' 

'  Some  time  this  afternoon/  replied  Mrs. 
Marmaduke.  '  Only  that  schoolgirl  you 
have  seen  here  several  times.' 
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'  You  mean  the  great  man's  niece  ?'  in- 
quired Dr.  Jubilee. 

*  Victoria  Sanctuary — yes,'  answered  Mrs. 
Marraaduke.  'But  the  rare  event  to-day 
is  that  her  father  is  coming  with  her.  I 
expect  them  in  an  hour's  time.' 

As  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said  this,  there 
appeared  in  her  manner  a  certain  excite- 
ment which  she  could  not  repress.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  this  very  excitement  had  in  some 
measure  produced  her  recent  gaiety,  which, 
v\rhether  Dr.  Jubilee  saw  it  or  not,  had 
been  somewhat  feverish. 

'  The  celebrated  Major  Sanctuary  !'  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Jubilee,  in  the  voice  of  a  foot- 
man announcing  a  guest.  '  Major  Sanc- 
tuary, K.C.B.— in  his  own  estimation.' 

*  Victoria  is  a  pleasing  girl,'  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke remarked,  resting  her  chin  on  her 
hand,  and  speaking  in  a  retrospect  way. 
'  I  picked  her  up  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
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she  often  comes  to  see  me,  as  you  know. 
There  is  a  simplicity  about  her,  and  a  fresh- 
ness, which  take  my  fancy  ;  and  she  has 
not  got  to  the  worldly  age — yet.  She  will 
soon  be  worldly  enough,  1  fear,  with  her 
poverty  and  her  father's  instructions.' 

'  Comical  father,'  remarked  Dr.  Jubilee. 
'Talking  man.  Fine  hand  at  tellinp;  stories, 
ain't  he?' 

'  Dear,  dear,  the  flight  of  time  !'  continued 
the  old  lady,  still  speaking  in  her  reminis- 
cent fashion.  '  I  can  tell  you  a  secret, 
doctor.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  Major 
Sanctuary  was  in  love  with  me,  and  wanted 
to  marry  me.  I  have  never  seen  him 
since.  But  I  took  a  fancy  to  his  daughter 
for  old  times'  sake.' 

'  If  Major  Sanctuary  was  in  love  with  you 
forty  years  ago,  madam,'  said  Dr.  Jubilee, 
*  I  want  to  know  how  he  got  out  of  love. 
I  should  say  that  forty  years  ago  that  must 
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have  been  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  young 
fellow  to  accomplish.' 

*  Money,  doctor,  money !'  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke  said,  breaking  into  a  sad  smile  which 
made  her  very  handsome.  '  Money  has 
worked  greater  wonders  than  that.  I  was 
the  only  daughter  of  a  doctor,  and  my 
mother  was  dead.  My  father  had  a  large 
and  wealthy  practice.  Everybody  believed 
that  I  would  be  very  rich  at  his  death, 
and  the  man  who  is  now  Major  Sanctuary 
fell  in  what  he  called  love  with  me.  He 
proposed,  and  I  accepted  him.  Indeed,  I 
was  very  fond  of  him.  Before  we  were 
married,  my  father  died  ;  and  died,  not 
wealthy,  but  so  deep  in  debt  that  nothing 
remained  after  his  creditors  were  satisfied. 
How  he  had  spent  his  money  we  never 
knew.  He  may  have  incurred  liabilities 
before  his  practice  rose;  and  certainly  he 
had  the  reasonable  expectation  of  ten  more 
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years  of  racney-making.  But  what  matters 
all  that  now  ?  I  was  left  penniless,  and 
the  day  after  my  father's  funeral  my  lover 
called  upon  me.' 

'  It  was  a  fine  opportunity,'  exclaimed  old 
Dr.  Jubilee,  quite  dropping  all  his  oddity 
of  manner,  and  speaking  in  a  solemn  voice  ; 
'  it  was  a  very  grand  opportunity  !' 

'  I  told  hiui  everything/  the  old  lady 
continued,  sighing  deeply.  '  I  well  remem- 
ber holding  out  my  hand  with  ten  sove- 
reigns in  it,  and  saying  to  him,  "  See,  there 
is  my  fortune ;"  and  then  I  released  him 
from  his  engagement,  and  told  him  he  was 
free.' 

'  And  he,'  the  doctor  asked,  breathlessly, 
'  he  vowed  that  he  considered  himself  bound 
as  never  before — as  never  before  r' 

'No,  doctor,  he  thanked  me,  said  he 
wished  me  well,  praised  my  prudence,  and 
went  away.' 
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'Hiss  !'  the  doctor  cried,  like  a  playgoer, 
Miiss,  hiss,  hiss  !' 

*  And  I  walked  back  into  the  room,'  said 
Mrs.  Marmaduke,  *and  1  came  and  stood 
beside  the  fire-place,  looking  into  the  grey 
ashes,  and  my  heart  was  broken — my  heart 
was  broken  !' 

She  paused.  The  garrulous  little  doctor 
appeared  not  quite  able  to  find  his  tongue  ; 
for,  after  making  one  or  two  attempts  at 
speech,  he  seemed  to  judge  silence  more 
prudent. 

*  He  set  out  for  India.  I  went  as  gover- 
ness to  Brussels ;  there,  after  years  of  toil- 
ing, I  met  the  man  who  became  my  hus- 
band. He  was  thirty  years  older  than  I, 
good  and  kind,  and  when  he  offered  me 
a  home,  he  did  it  so  gently  that  he  won 
my  heart.  All  the  rest  you  know.  Seven 
years  after  I  was  left  a  widow,  rich  and 
childless.       I    am    quite   sure   that    Major 
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Sanctuary  has  never  recognized  me  under 
my  new  name ;  probably  he  never  heard  of 
my  marriage.  And  I  am  equally  sure  that 
in  this  tall,  stout,  white-haired  old  woman 
he  will  never  recognize  the  girl  he  once — 
loved  f 

'  If  he  were  to  recognise  her,  madam,' 
said  Dr.  Jubilee,  severely,  'I  should  think 
his  appetite  for  dinner  would  be  spoiled. 
Perhaps  not,  though,'  the  doctor  added, 
shaking  his  head ;  '  hard  heart  and  good 
stomach,  I  daresay.  Pretend  to  sigh — gulp 
down  a  glass^ — and  then  cut  into  your  roast 
beef.  An  appetite  with  a  sharp  edge,  and  a 
knife  with  a  sharp  edge,  and  a  conscience 
with  no  edge  at  all !' 

'  Not  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope,'  replied  Mrs. 
Marmaduke,  gently.  '  After  all,  doctor,  the 
best  of  us  are  not  good,  and  perhaps  the 
worst  are  not  bad.  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  him,  little  as  he  has  heard  of 
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me.  I  believe  he  loves  his  daughter.  I 
rather  imagine  he  makes  great  sacrifices  to 
bring  her  up  well.  He  must  be  poor,  doc- 
tor— he  must  be  very  poor — and  certainly 
he  is  kind  to  his  girl.' 

While  the  dialogue  proceeded  in  this 
way  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  and 
immediately  a  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door, 
upon  which  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  who  became 
greatly  agitated,  said  that  her  visitors  were 
at  hand.  She  had  not  expected  them,  she 
declared,  greatly  fluttered,  for  another  hour. 
The  doctor,  observing  her  discomposure, 
and  possibly  thinking  that  his  presence 
might  help  her  to  go  through  a  trying 
scene,  resolved  to  wait  it  out.  There  may 
have  been  infused  into  this  kindly  inten- 
tion some  tincture  of  curiosity.  No  doubt 
the  doctor  was  wishful  to  see  how  the  great 
Major,  as  he  called  him,  would  figure  in  the 
interview. 
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The  great  Major  figured  much  as  usual. 
Victoria,  who  was  a  quiet  modest  girl, 
pretty  and  plainly  dressed,  went  up  to  her 
patroness  and  kissed  her. 

'How  pale  you  look  !'  the  girl  remarked. 
'  You  must  have  been  tiring  yourself.  Some 
of  your  parish  works,  I  know.' 

^  Not  that,  dear ;  a  headache— a  head- 
ache,' the  old  lady  answered,  hastily.  Then, 
with  what  was  to  Victoria  a  most  unaccount- 
able gasp,  '  Major  Sanctuary,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  From  your  daughter — I — I  seem 
to  know  you  quite  well  already  !' 

The  Major  behaved  himself  with  good 
breeding  and  with  perfect  unconsciousness, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  got  through  the  com- 
plimentary part  of  the  ceremony  than  his 
characteristic  manner  began  to  appear.  He 
walked  with  his  grandiose  step  across  the 
room,  and  then,  turning  upon  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke. 
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*  Seem  to  know  me  already  !  Faith, 
ma'am,  I  am  not  hard  to  know.  A  plain, 
straightforward,  "  how-do-you-do  "  sort  of  a 
man,  that  does  his  duty,  and  has  a  knack  of 
spending  his  five-pound  notes  too  fast. 
There  you  have  me  from  head  to  foot.' 

Mrs.  Marmaduke  smiled.  Dr.  Jubilee's 
round  eyes  were  a  sight  worth  travelling 
from  London  to  see. 

'  But  I  have  to  thank  you,  Mrs.  Dobbin,' 
the  Major  said,  becoming  natural  once  more. 
'  You  have  been  very  kind  to  my  daughter. 
Don't  say  you  have  not,  Mrs.  Dobbin  ;  she 
has  told  me  all,  ma'am.  She  has  told  me 
every  word.' 

'  Victoria  is  a  pleasant  companion,'  the 
old  lady  said,  taking  the  girl's  hand.  ^  She 
makes  this  dull  old  house  bright,  with  her 
pretty  face  and  her  pretty  dresses  and  her 
pleasant  ways.' 

*  Ah,  you  should  have  seen  the  mother  ?' 
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the  Major  went  on,  with  great  vivacity ;  '  the 
mother  you  positively  should  have  seen  !' 

'  Why  did  you  start,  dear  ?'  Victoria  asked^ 
in  a  low  voice. 

*  Nothing,  nothing ;  I  am  a  little  cold 
with  being  out  in  the  garden.  Xow,  Major, 
you  were  saying ' 

'  I  was  saying,  the  mother,  ma'am,'  the 
Major  replied,  in  his  most  animated  style. 
'There  was  a  woman  !  A  woman  likely  to 
liave  a  daughter  to  be  proud  of.  Golden 
hair — threads  of  gold,  I  assure  you;  and  a 
great  many  golden  sovereigns,  as  well  as 
tlie  golden  hair !  Eyes  as  blue — oh,  far 
bluer  than  any  sky ;  except,  perhaps, 
Naples.  To  avoid  exaggeration  I  except 
the  Neapolitan  sky.  Fine  figure ;  general 
attractiveness.  Piano — indescribable  !  Lan- 
guages— a  kind  of  centipede  with  the 
tongue,  I  assure  you.  Harp — well,  I  had 
better  not  describe  it.     You  may  be  sure, 
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tna'ain,  that  when  that  woman  was  sweet 
eighteen  there  would  be  no  lack  of  suitors. 
To  bo  perfectly  candid  with  you,  I  did  not 
think  my  chance  a  good  one.  But  one 
night,  at  a  ball,  ma'am,  where  she  had  been 
persecuted — I  may  safely  say  persecuted — 
by  two  or  three  score  of  men — every  man 
of  them  looking  after  her  money ;  not  a 
grain  of  sentiment  in  any  one  of  the  fellows, 
ma'am,  I  pledge  you  my  word — well,  that 
night  she  stole  out  into  the  garden,  for 
cool  air,  I  presume.  I  followed.  I  found 
her  sitting  in  an  arbour.  The  scene  was 
perfectly  Byronian.  Rosy  bower,  tender 
moonlight,  and  the  girl  looking  quite  en- 
trancing. Most  men  would  have  begun 
to  spout,  ma'am,  and  would  have  talked 
poetry.  Not  I.  I  walked  straight  into  the 
arbour,  with  my  head  erect.  ^'  My  gracious !" 
cries  the  girl,  "  what  is  this  ?"  Most  men 
would  have  called  out,  "  Don't  be  frighten- 
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ed,"  caught  her  hand ;  all  that  sort  of 
thincr.  I  did  nothins  of  the  kind.  I  stood 
before  her  as  calm  as  I  am  this  moment, 
and  said  I,  '*  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  he  thy 
wedded  husband?''  I  said  ^' this  man'"  em- 
phatically, you  will  remark,  to  distinguish 
myself  from  the  other  fellows:  ^  Wilt  thou 
have  THIS  MAN  to  he  ihy  icedded  hushand?' 
And  what  do  you  think  followed  ?  A  faint  ? 
A  scream?  A  rush  into  the  house?  Xot 
a  bit  of  it!  She  looked  up,  and  just  as  if 
she  had  been  following  the  parson,  '*  /  ivilL'' 
she  said.  We  were  married  that  day 
week !' 

During  the  progress  of  this  remarkable 
anecdote,  Victoria  seemed  to  grow  more 
and  more  uncomfortable ;  but  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke  recovered  her  spirits.  Dr.  Jubilee 
listened  with  an  ironical  attention  so  subtle 
that  it  quite  captivated  the  Major,  who  was 
pleased    to    have    found   such   an   earnest 
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hearer.  The  upshot  was  that  the  Major 
grew  very  complimentary  to  the  doctor,  and 
the  doctor  in  return  offered  to  show  the 
Major  the  wonders  of  Tickenham  that  very 
afternoon. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

IX  WHICH  FACT  TELLS  ONE  STORY  AND  FICTIOX 
ANOTHER,  AND  THE  STORY  OF  FICTION  IS 
STRANGER  THAN  THE  STORY  OF  FACT. 

For  wonders  there  were,  even  in  Ticken- 
ham.  At  the  close  of  last  century,  when 
the  drinking  of  natural  waters  was  in 
fashion,  and  foreign  spas  were  not  easily  ac- 
cessible, some  wise  man  of  Tickenham  re- 
marked that  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town 
there  was  a  curious  spring,  from  which  a 
sluggish,  strange-coloured  stream  trickled, 
wandering  lazily  over  the  adjacent  fields, 
and  leaving  unpleasant  deposit  in  its  course. 
This  wise  man  ran  home  for  a  breakfast-cup, 
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and  having,  with  difficulty,  secured  a  few 
table-spoonfuls    of    the    water,    he    tasted, 
found  it  nasty,  and  at  once  concluded  that 
it    must   be    wholesome.     The    water  was 
pronounced  to  be  medicine — Nature's  medi- 
cine !     In  a  few  months'  time  great  stories 
were  told  of  cures  effected  by  a  new  water, 
at  a  small  town  called  Tickenham.    Popular 
attention  was  aroused ;  mighty  hopes  began 
to  pulsate  in  the   breasts  of  those  of  the 
Tickenham  folk  who  had   land   near    the 
spring.     Plans  were  put  on  paper ;  a  grand 
walk  was  made  and  planted  with  trees  ;  a 
pump-room  was  erected,  with  a  little  gallery 
for  the  band  to  play  in,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.     Local  people  who  knew  everything  de- 
clared that  Buxton,  Harrogate,  Tunbridge 
Wells,    and    even    Bath,    must   soon    give 
place    to    Tickenham    with    its    wonderful 
water. 

When   Nature   had   done   so  much,  and 
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man  had  co-operated  with  Nature  so  cleverly, 
it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  Tickenhani 
would  grow  prosperous.  Tickenhani  never 
did.  Somehow,  from  the  time  the  pump- 
room  was  erected,  the  fame  of  the  waters 
declined.  For  one  desponding  summer  a 
band  played,  tunes  chiefly  of  a  pensive 
character ;  but  nobody  walked  the  promen- 
ade or  flirted  under  the  trees,  except  the 
folk  of  Tickenham  themselves;  and  the 
vacant  pump-room  and  untrodden  promen- 
ade remained,  testifying  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes  and  the  failure  of  Tickenham  waters. 
But  in  Tickenham  waters  one  man  still 
professed  faith  ;  this  was  Dr.  Jubilee.  He 
averred  that  the  waters  were  unsurpassable 
for  '  general  debility  ;'  and  the  doctor,  who 
w^as  a  man  of  endless  whim,  also  declared 
that  a  course  of  the  waters  was  a  sure  rem- 
edy for  corpulence.  Without  any  manner 
of  doubt  he  had  produced  some  very  marked 
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effects  on  stout  ladies,  but  whether  by  the 
virtue  of  the  Tickenham  waters  readers  may 
judge  when  I  have  described  how  the  doc- 
tor treated  his  obese  invalids. 

When  he  entered  the  room  where  one  of 
his  stout  lady-patients  sat  waiting  for  him, 
his  invariable  practice  was  to  start  and  hold 
up  his  hands. 

*  Excuse  me,  madam,  if  any  expression  of 
surprise  escaped  me,'  he  would  then  say, 
with  his  old-fashioned  formal  politeness  ;  '  I 
was  struck,  madam,  by  the  remarkable 
grace  of  your  features,  and — if  you  will 
pardon  my  saying  it — your  matchless  bust !' 

The  patient  generally  would  excuse  the 
doctor,  thinking  his  ways  odd  and  provincial, 
but  not  disagreeable  when  you  made  allow- 
ance for  him. 

*  One  thing  only  is  wanted,  madam,'  Dr. 
Jubilee  would  continue;  'if  we  could  just 
get    a  little  off  here ' — he  would  pass  his 
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fingers  slowly  round  his  cbin^ — '  the  face 
would  be  perfection.  And,  as  a  further 
suggestion,  if  we  could  just  cut  down  a 
little ' — here  he  would  put  his  hands  to  his 
chest  like  one  going  through  a  calisthenic 
exercise — 'why,  madana,  there  would  not 
be  such  another  bust  in  the  county !' 

Hereupon  the  patient  invariably  expressed 
willingness  to  follow  the  doctor's  prescrip- 
tions in  all  things.  The  doctor  would 
choose  lodgings  exactly  one  mile  from  the 
pump-room,  and  order  the  patient  to  drink 
a  glass  four  times  a  day,  walking  out  and 
home.  Then  he  would  draw  up  in  a  spirit 
of  perfect  exultation — for  he  was  really 
happy  whenever  he  could  lower  a  patient's 
diet — a  starvation  regimen.  He  would 
assert  that,  for  the  due  operation  of  the 
cure,  the  patient  must  live  almost  entirely 
on  dry  toast  and  lemon  juice;  and  by  a 
rigorous  pursuit  of  his  method,  both  in  food 
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and  exercise,  the  patients  were  in  a  short 
time  reduced  in  bulk;  and  all  the  credit 
was  given  by  the  doctor  to  the  wonderful 
Tickenham  waters.  Occasionall}^,  however, 
he  would  let  fall  some  syllables  in  praise  of 
his  own  private  plan.  As  on  the  present 
occasion. 

'  Why,  sir,'  said  the  doctor,  who  had  been 
retailing  his  method  to  the  Major  as  they 
walked  along — the  Major  for  once  listening 
like  a  man  outdone  by  the  doctor's  remark- 
able stories — 'why  does  the  female  sex  live 
longer  than  the  male  ?  Chances,  before- 
hand, seem  against  'em — smaller  lung, 
weaker  brain,  general  structural  inferiority ; 
yet  they  last  us  out.  Why,  sir  ?  Simply, 
sir,  because  women  think  of  their  appear- 
ance, and  live  so  as  not  to  grow  stout  or 
ugly;  and  when  the  face  and  figure  are 
well,  all  the  rest  will  be  well  too.  There 
is  the  whole  secret,  sir.  Female  vanity 
lengthens  female  life.' 
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After  this  philosophical  excursion,  Dr. 
Jubilee  returned  to  the  subject  of  Ticken- 
ham  waters,  and  detailed  such  a  strin^^  of 
cures  that  the  Major  was  quite  dumb- 
founded, not  being  used  to  hear  wonders 
from  other  lips  than  his  own.  Somehow, 
the  Major  could  not  cap  the  doctor,  and 
had  to  listen  silently.  At  last  Dr.  Jubilee, 
stopping  in  the  road,  put  his  hands  under 
the  little  cocktails  of  his  coat,  and  spoke  as 
follows  : 

'Why,  sir,  I  assure  you  I  sent  home  a 
mother  last  year,  and  her  own  child — five 
years  of  age — did  not  know  her  mamma, 
so  much  was  she  changed.  Xow,  sir,'  asked 
the  little  doctor,  flirting  the  coat-tails  in 
the  air  with  his  fingers,  'is  not  that  the 
most  remarkable  thin^  vou  ever  heard 
of?' 

'Not  quite,'  answered  Major  Sanctuary, 
who  seemed  at   the  moment   to    catch  an 
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idea.     'I  can  match  it  with  a  story  of  my 
own.' 

The  doctor  stood  opposite  the  Major 
challenging  hira,  and  the  Major  raised  his 
cane  in  the  air  and  began. 

^My  friend  Lady  Dolly — no,  on  reflec- 
tion, I  had  better  not  give  the  name,  as 
I  am  almost  one  of  the  family.  E-norm- 
ous  woman,  sir.  She  was  born  stout.  As 
a  school-girl  she  was  like  a  girl  made  of 
pincushions.  When  she  grew  up,  she  was 
so  round  and  so  pretty  that,  I  pledge  you 
ray  word,  sir,  we  called  her  the  Celestial 
Globe .  When  she  married  and  settled 
down,  she  had  to  have  a  special  door  made 
to  her  carriage.  And  with  it  all,  sir,  the 
sweetest,  the  loveliest,  the  most  benignant 
temper,  sir,  that  you  ever  knew.  Very 
good.  A  friend  told  her  of  Plympton,  who 
has  made  his  name  by  pulling  people  down, 
and  she  put  herself  in  Plympton's  hands. 
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He  sent  her  in  the  country  and  dieted 
her.  Her  husband,  being  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  could  not  stay  with  her. 

'Well,  sir,  the  treatment  succeeded,  and 
down  her  ladyship  came,  about  one  pound 
a  day.  But  the  remarkable  thing  was  that 
as  she  got  thinner  her  temper  got  bad, 
and  got  worse,  until  at  last  she  was  a  per- 
fect virago,  and  weighed  seven  stun  one 
pound,  and  the  ounces  I  forget.  Plympton 
pronounced  her  cured,  and  she  was  sent 
home.  The  night  she  arrived  her  husband 
was  in  the  House,  making  a  fiery  speech. 
When  he  came  home,  he  asked  his  butler — 
old  family  servant — if  her  ladyship  had 
returned.  *'No,  sir,"  the  man  said,  ''but 
an  impostor  came  here  as  my  lady  :  and 
when  I  said  it  was  no  such  a  thing,  she 
grew  that  violent  in  the  hall  that  we  had 
to  send  for  the  police."  If  you  will  believe 
me,  sir,  the  baronet  had  to  go  to  the  police- 
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station,  and  there  he  found  his  wife  in  a 
terrific  paroxysm  of  fury,  and  two  officers 
sitting  up  with  her  to  prevent  her  com- 
mitting suicide  !' 

This  astounding  anecdote  silenced  little 
Dr.  Jubilee,  and  the  Major  resumed  his 
walk  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  re- 
covered his  reputation  by  a  decided  stroke. 

But  these  disused  waters  of  Tickenham, 
and  even  this  conversation  between  the 
Major  and  the  doctor,  were  destined  to 
give  a  turn  to  the  lives  of  our  Golden  Girls. 
For  when  Dr.  Jubilee  began  to  speak  of 
the  waters  as  a  remedy  in  debility,  Major 
Sanctuary,  always  on  the  look-out  for  sub- 
jects in  talk,  and  especially  for  marvels, 
made  a  note  of  what  he  heard,  and  ment- 
ally resolved,  at  some  future  day,  to  bring 
it  out  in  company.  He  did  so.  When  and 
in  what  form  shall  be  hereafter  recorded. 
Not  that  what  the  Major  said  was,  in  itself, 
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interesting,  but  because  it  became  motive- 
power  in  the  history.  Indeed,  the  Major 
brought  the  Golden  Girls  to  this  very  town 
of  Tickenham,  whence  there  followed  events 
which  shall  in  time  be  written  and  read. 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 

IN  WHICH  AN  OLD  COUNTRY  DOCTOR  TELLS  A 
YOUNG  COUNTRY  DOCTOR  WHAT  HE  MUST 
EXPECT. 

Major  Sanctuary  at  last  bade  the  doctor 
good-bye,  and  the  doctor,  with  pondering 
face,  stood  in  the  street,  doubtful  which  way 
he  should  go.  He  decided  at  last,  and, 
walking  rapidly  past  the  post-office,  turned 
into  a  small  by-street,  where,  stopping 
before  a  small  house,  he  knocked  at  the 
door.  The  door  was  ornamented  with  a 
very  bright  new  plate,  on  which  was  en- 
graved 'Dr.  Alexander.'  This  plate  the 
doctor  regarded  with  a  quizzical  face  until 
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the  door  was  opened,  when,  learning  that 
Dr.  Alexander  was  not  at  home,  but  that 
'  Mrs.  Alexander '  was  to  be  seen,  he  stepped 
into  the  passage,  and  sent  in  his  name. 

The  passage  was  furnished  plainly  with 
old  and  adapted  furniture,  the  oilcloth 
having  evidently  been  refitted  from  another 
house.  But  all  was  scrupulously  neat, 
which  Dr.  Jubilee  noted  with  a  practical 
and  gratified  air.  Presently  the  servant 
showed  him  into  a  room  where  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander was  busy  shortening  the  cords  of  a 
picture  Avhich  was  to  be  hung  upon  tlie 
wall.  Dr.  Jubilee,  a  man  sprung  from  the 
people  himself,  had  a  quick  eye  for  marks 
of  rank,  and  was  never  deceived ;  and  the 
moment  the  widow  advanced  to  meet  him 
something  in  her  manner  told  him  that  this 
faded  and  poorly-dressed  woman  was  w^hat 
he  used  to  call  in  his  own  vernacular  '  quite 
the  lady.'     So  the  doctor  put  on  his  finest 
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manners,  and  bowed  so  very  formally  and 
low  that  the  little  tails  of  his  coat  were,  for 
several  seconds,  exactly  in  a  horizontal  line 
with  the  back  of  his  head.  Mrs.  Alexander 
could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  comical 
figure  before  her,  and,  though  she  tried  to 
melt  the  smile  of  ridicule  into  the  smile  of 
welcome,  the  quick-eyed  doctor  saw  she 
was  laughing  at  him.  This  did  not  the 
least  disconcert  him.  In  fact  he  rather 
enjoyed  it. 

*  Madam,'  the  doctor  began,  in  his  most 
high-flown  style,  '  I  am  happy  to  see  you 
have  chosen  so  suitable  a  residence.  A 
southern  aspect  is  always  to  be  desired, 
and  you  will  find  this  street  at  once  central 
and  retired.' 

'It  is  a  small  house,'  Mrs.  Alexander 
said ;  '  but  I  think  it  better  for  my  son  to 
begin  quietly.     Indeed  he  must  do  so.' 

*  Madam,'  the  doctor  said  again,  ^you  are 
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wise.  The  plague  of  our  profession  now-a- 
days  is  that  all  our  young  fellows  try  to 
cut  a  dash.  They  must  have  a  great  house, 
smart  furniture,  spicy  window-blinds,  and  a 
brass  knocker  big  enough  for  a  monkey  to 
sit  upon.  They  must  have  one  horse,  two 
horses,  three  horses,  before  there  are 
patients  enough  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  reins. 
What  follows,  madam?  Debt  I  Millstone 
round  the  neck.  And  when  the  man  at 
last  rises  to  something  like  practice  there  is 
the  debt  behind  gnawing  away  at  his  tardy 
profits ;  and  when  the  celebrated  Dr.  This- 
or-That  dies,  after  a  few  years  of  good 
practice,  people  are  amazed  to  find  that 
Mrs.  This-or-That  is  left  destitute,  and  that 
the  daughters  must  go  out  as  governesses. 
Madness,  madam,  madness!  Let  a  man  be 
honest,  and  say,  "  When  I  get  enough 
patients  to  drive  a  carriage  I  will  drive 
one ;  not  before."     Shanks's  mare  was  the 
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onl}^  steed  Dr.  Jeremy  Jubilee  rode  for 
twenty  years,  madam.  Oh,  here  you  come, 
sir!  I  have  just  been  praising  your  house/ 
Sholto  Alexander  was  now  a  fine  young 
man.  In  a  physical  sense  he  had  always 
promised  well,  but  he  had  grown  unex- 
pectedly handsome.  Broad-chested,  with 
well-hung  arms,  and  a  high  colour,  he 
looked  rather  more  like  a  riding,  rowing, 
racing  young  fellow  than  a  successful  medi- 
cal student ;  and  one  would  have  expected 
his  feats  to  be  in  the  cricket  or  hunting- 
field  rather  than  in  the  examination-room. 
For  all  that,  Sliolto  was  not  only  a  success- 
ful but  a  hard  student,  and  his  teachers 
predicted  great  things  of  him.  There  was 
a  certain  shyness  about  the  young  fellow,  a 
tendency  in  the  fine  high  colour  to  deepen 
a  little  when  he  was  spoken  to,  which  be- 
came him  vastly;  and  there  was  besides 
remarkable  sweetness  in  his  smile.     On  the 
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whole,  be  looked  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  be  likely  to  wear  the  Victoria  Cross 
some  day.  Stroijg,  fearless,  soft-hearted, 
as  almost  every  truly  brave  man  must  be, 
but  with  plenty  of  the  lion  in  him,  such 
was  the  young  fellow  who  had  come  as 
assistant  to  old  Dr.  Jeremy  Jubilee. 

Probably  at  this  moment  old  Dr.  Jeremy 
Jubilee  wondered  to  think  so.  He  regard- 
ed Sholto  for  a  long  time  with  evident  ad- 
miration ;  but  the  doctor's  way  was  to 
express  his  admiration  in  a  kind  of  cynical 
banter,  unless  his  innate  good-nature  fairly 
got  the  better  of  him,  which  happened 
several  times  a  day. 

'Well,  sir,'  the  doctor  said,  setting  his 
arms  a-kimbo,  '  and  how  do  you  like  the 
prosperous  village  of  Tickenham  ?' 

*  I  think  it  a  very  pretty  place,'  Sholto 
answered.  '  Anything  after  those  hateful 
London  streets.' 
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*  Nevertheless,  ia  those  hateful  London 
streets  we  are  going  to  make  fame  and 
fortune  !'  the  doctor  said,  alluding  to  Shol- 
to's  professional  projects.  'That  is  so,  is  it 
not,  sir?' 

'  Some  day,'  Sholto  answered,  carelessly. 
'  When  I  am  tired  of  green  fields.' 

*  And  tired  of  village  practice,'  cried  Dr. 
Jubilee,  seeing  that  his  young  friend  hesi- 
tated. 'Tired  of  being  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  working  men's  clubs,  where  you 
get  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  one  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  work ;  where  you  are 
sent  trudging  through  miry  lanes  and  over 
soppy  fields  to  attend  a  case  of  rheumatism, 
the  worst  symptoms  being  over  before  you 
arrive,  and  the  patient  gone  to  his  work 
again  ;  where,  after  this  consoling  discovery, 
you  mire  and  sop  home  again  ;  where  the 
whole  transaction  occupies  two  hours,  muds 
your  Sunday  trousers  and  wears  out  your 
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boots  ;  where,  when  you  sit  down  to  com- 
pute what  you  got  for  the  time  and  toil,  you 
find  the  gross  profit  was  about  sixpence- 
halfpenny.  Oh,  you  will  soon  want  to 
change  for  London — London,  where  the 
streets  are  paved  with  gold  ;  where  every 
doctor  has  a  crowd  of  patients  on  his  door- 
step each  morning;  where  every  patient  has 
a  sovereign  in  his  fist,  and  all  quarrel  as 
to  who  shall  have  the  privilege  of  spend- 
ing his  money  first.  Oh,  London,  London, 
for  risinor  men  !' 

'  Still,  I  will  crive  Tickenham  a  trial  first,' 
Sholto  replied,  laughing  at  the  doctor's 
sketches.  '  Perhaps  I  may  get  a  few  lessons 
in  patience  here.' 

'  Lessons  in  patience  !'  exclaimed  Dr. 
Jubilee.  '  You  will  get  lessons  in  patience 
day  by  day  !  Why,  there  is  our  dear  old 
district  visitor,  Mrs.  Raffles  :  that  excellent 
and   most  respectable   female  would   have 
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struck  out  new  veins  of  his  particular  vir- 
tue in  the  character  of  the  patriarch  Job. 
Mrs.  Raffles,  sir,  is  devoted  to  the  good  of 
her  species,  and  she  goes  about  this  village 
with  a  satchel  the  size  of  a  medium  carpet- 
bag, and  this  satchel,  sir,  is  an  apothecary's 
shop,  a  provision  warehouse,  and  a  religious 
library  all  in  one.  Whenever  she  hears  of 
any  disaster,  material,  moral,  or  spiritual, 
she  plunges  into  that  satchel  and  brings  up 
something  suited  to  the  case.  Mrs.  Raffles, 
sir,  will  follow  in  your  steps  as  you  visit 
the  poor,  and  she  will  revise  your  opinions 
and  your  treatment,  and  criticise  your  be- 
haviour, and  do  it  all  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  philanthropist.  A  philanthropist  has 
the  grand  privilege,  sir,  of  making  herself 
disagreeable  as  a  duty,  and  our  female 
philanthropists  have  the  sense  of  duty  very 
strong.  If  you,  after  careful  professional 
examination,  pronounce  a  complaint  to  be  a 
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well-marked  cold  ia  the  head,  Mrs.  Raffles 
will  go  round  the  town  and  declare  it  is  on 
the  chest.  She  will  count  the  spots  of  the 
measles  on  a  family  of  six,  and  then  rebuke 
you  because  you  do  not  give  time  enough  to 
examine  the  cases.  Then  she  will  20  to 
the  rector  and  report  you  as  not  adequate 
to  the  position  of  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Parochial  Charity.' 

'  And  what  will  the  rector  say  ?'  Sholto 
asked. 

'The  rector  will  say,  "Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Kaffles,  I  will  attend  to  the  matter."  '  Dr. 
Jubilee  assumed  a  grave  and  official  tone. 
'Then  the  rector  will  meet  you  in  the  street, 
and  lay  his  hand  upon  your  shoulder,  and 
say,  "  Now,  my  young  friend,  I  hope  you 
are  getting  on  comfortably;  I  am  sure  we 
all  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your 
attention  to  the  poor ;"  for  he  is  a  kind- 
hearted   man — easy-going,    they  call   hinj, 
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but  he  knows  mankind — and  womankind. 
There  are  no  wiser  simpletons  going  than 
our  parsons,  sir,  and  none  who  use  their 
wisdom  and  simplicity  for  better  purposes. 
Our  rector,  for  instance,  gets  a  lot  of  work 
out  of  old  Mrs.  Raffles,  for  which  he  allows 
her  to  burst  into  his  study  three  times  a 
week  and  scold  all  round.  He  takes  it 
quite  wonderfully,  sitting  still  and  smiling. 
As  for  poor  me,  under  such  circumstances 
I  should  be  tearing  up  and  down  like  a 
monkey  in  a  cage.' 

Sholto  roared  with  laughter  at  this  pic- 
ture, and  his  grave  mother  broke  into  a 
smile. 

'Yes,  sir,'  the  doctor  went  on,  'patience 
you  will  need  ;  and  patience  your  worthy 
mother  will  need,  for  she  will  sometimes 
hear  her  son  censured  when  she  expects 
to  hear  him  praised  ;  and  she  will  have  to 
hear  him  reproved  for  insolence  when  she 
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will  know  be  has  been  working  too  hard. 
But  never  mind,  sir.  I  had  it  all  to  bear 
myself  for  many  a  year  ;  and  here  I  stand, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  and  I  can  bear  a 
few  knocks  yet.' 

'  And  give  a  few  too,  1  daresay,'  Sholto 
ventured  to  remark. 

'Perhaps  so,  sir — perhaps  so,'  the  doctor 
replied.  'But  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  What  I  have  been  saying  now  is  by 
the  way  of  an  introduction  to  your  first 
year's  work  in  this  prosperous  town  of 
Tickenham.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY  OF  LOVE'S  YOUNG  DREAM. 

Among  the  many  inducements  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  which  the  Maker  of  the  world 
has  provided  for  His  creatures,  there  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  as  powerful  as  any  ra- 
tional motive  can  be.  This  is  a  fact  that  our 
good  behaviour  has  so  great  an  effect  on 
the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  immediate 
friends,  concerning  whose  happiness  (unless 
we  are  without  human  instincts)  we  must 
feel  warm  interest. 

Margaret  Alexander  was  now  the  proud- 
est and  happiest  woman  in  England.  For 
years  she  had  lived  for  her  son,  and  centred 
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in  him  all  her  hopes.  She  had  marked  his 
dangerous  slips,  and  had  tried  by  all  the 
means  in  lier  power  to  restore  him  to  the 
paths  of  reason  and  religion.  Indeed,  de- 
spairing of  success,  she  had  resorted  to  one 
device  of  a  peculiarly  feminine  sort,  of 
which  more  shall  be  said  hereafter.  But 
everything  seemed  unavailing,  and  she  had 
given  her  son  up  for  lost,  when  all  at  once 
she  found  that  he  had  recovered  himself, 
and  from  that  hour  he  never  gave  her  a 
moment's  pain. 

Sholto  was  a  young  fellow  of  generous 
instincts.  He  had  never  been  really  vicious. 
Now  that  he  was  leadinsr  an  honourable 
and  manly  life,  full  of  occupation  and  ani- 
mated by  sound  ambition,  he  was  a  son  of 
whom  any  mother  might  be  proud.  His 
own  mother,  remembering  the  fate  which 
had  threatened  him,  and  considering  him 
as    he   now    was,    felt    joy    and    gratitude 
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running    through  her   heart  in  a   constant 
stream. 

It  would  have  been  hard  had  Margaret 
Alexander  left  the  world  without  tasting 
some  of  those  pleasures  of  success  and 
fruition  which  are  so  freely  allotted  to  the 
base  and  unworthy.  This  woman,  tall, 
silver-haired,  with  features  of  somewhat 
masculine  cast,  and  a  step  still  full  of 
energy,  was  in  her  way  remarkable.  Placed 
in  a  position  where,  as  by  the  law  of  neces- 
sity, most  persons  would  sink  into  a  life  of 
semi-dependence  or  absolute  meanness,  she 
had  held  her  head  high  through  many  a 
struggling  year.  She  had  never  borrowed, 
never  fawned  on  wealthy  friends  for  help  ; 
and  upon  a  very  narrow  income  she  had 
managed  to  maintain  the  position  of  a  poor 
lady.  The  shopkeepers  of  Middleborough 
treated  her  with  as  much  deference  as  if 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  rolling  to  their 
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doors  in  a  carriage.  Her  credit  was  un- 
limited. Her  promise  was  known  never  to 
be  broken.  I  believe  she  would  have  got 
a  loan  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  her  note  of 
hand,  even  from  Daniel  Ruddock  ;  for  that 
usurious  person  would  have  been  perfectly 
satisfied  that  she  would  never  borrow  with- 
out knowing  well  that  she  could  pay.  In 
short,  the  wonder  of  this  woman  was  that 
while  poor  she  was  treated  as  rich,  so  com- 
pletely did  her  independence  and  strength 
of  spirit  supply  the  place  of  wealth  and  out- 
ward show. 

This  was  the  woman  who  had  struggled 
for  twenty  years,  sometimes  against  despair, 
to  bring  her  son  up  to  usefulness  and 
honour,  and  who  now,  when  the  simple 
triumph  was  achieved  of  making  him  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  Jubilee,  felt  that  the  battle  of 
life  was  fought  and  won,  and  that  it  was 
Mio;ht  at  evening-time.' 
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Sholto  was  not  at  the  age  when  young 
people  think  very  much  about  their  own 
ways ;  yet  often,  as  he  came  down  in  the 
morning,  and  met  his  mother  s  calm  cheer- 
ful face,  he  reflected  that  he  might  have 
been  shipwrecked,  and  she  wretched,  had 
not  that  unknown  friend  plucked  him  out 
of  the  ruin  into  which  he  was  falling. 

Sholto  had  never  been  able  to  discover 
the  name  of  the  sender  of  the  hundred 
pounds,  which  had  played  so  important  a 
part  in  his  restoration.  Inheriting  no  small 
share  of  his  mother's  pride,  it  may  perhaps 
have  been  doubted  if  he  would  in  the  end 
have  used  the  money  had  he  not  been  con- 
vinced that  it  had  been  sent  by  his  friend 
Eugene,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
brother.  Sholto  did  not  discover  his 
mistake  until  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
was  spent,  and  no  alternative  remained. 
One   constant   subject    of  conjecture    with 
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liiiii  was,  Who  could  the  benefactor  be  ? 
This  question  arose  and  arose  again,  the 
more  persistently  because  he  was  now  in  a 
position  to  repay  the  money.  Sholto  had 
never  told  his  mother  the  story  of  this 
mysterious  gift,  with  its  long  train  of 
consequences,  ;  but  he  had  carefully  saved 
the  envelope  and  the  few  written  lines 
which  enclosed  the  bank-notes,  and  he 
hoped  that  by  means  of  these  links  lie  might 
some  day  complete  a  chain  of  evidence. 
Soon  after  he  came  to  Tickenham  he  was 
in  the  most  unexpected  way  enabled  fur- 
ther to  trace  his  benefactor. 

From  the  time  of  boyhood,  Sholto  had 
cherished  a  very  singular  passion  for  Yiolet 
Walsingham.  Her  sweet  tender  face  had 
printed  itself  upon  his  mind  when  he  first 
saw  her,  and  during  all  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed he  never  forgot  little  Violet,  or  lost 
si^ht    of  her    dear  imase.     Boy  lovers  do 
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not  greatly  trouble  themselves  about  possi- 
bility and  probability,  and  boy  Sliolto  had 
filled  many  a  day-dream  witli  pictures  of 
himself  and  child  Violet  united  and  happy 
for  life.  Tn  these  fairy  tales  inside  the 
brain,  all  questions  of  rank  and  fortune  and 
income  were  quietly  ignored.  But  when 
Sholto  grew  a  little  older  he  began  to 
realise  the  difficulties  that  must  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  consummation  of  his  hopes,  and 
at  sixteen — having  scarcely  seen  Violet  for 
four  or  five  years— he  formed  the  idea  of 
studying  medicine,  and  becoming  a  great 
doctor,  and  thus  worthy  of  the  girl  he  lov- 
ed. This  idea  sustained  him  and  inspired 
him  with  energy  for  several  succeeding 
years,  during  which  lie  worked  at  his  studies 
with  the  utmost  assiduity.  Many  a  vision 
he  had  even  now  of  his  Violet  struck  with 
some  dangerous  disease,  and  how  his  skill 
brought  her  back  to  health,  and  how  her 
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gratitude  became  a  spring  of  love,  and  how 
the  rich  princess  gave  her  hand  to  the  poor 
prince,  and  prince  and  princess  were  happy 
ever  afterward. 

But  as  vear  bv  vear  Sholto   gained  more 

•/  •.       t.'  o 

and  more  experience  of  actual  life,  he  re- 
cognised more  fully  that  he  was  living  for  a 
dream;  and  at  last,  in  a  fit  of  heart-sickness, 
he  resolved  to  banish  Violet  from  his 
thoughts.  It  was  then  that  his  interval  of 
dissipation  occurred  ;  for  so  long  as  he  kept 
her  in  mind  he  could  not  take  even  one  down- 
ward step.  There  followed  what  has  been 
already  narrated  ;  his  hasty  rush  towards 
ruin ;  his  miraculous  deliverance ;  the  re- 
birth of  his  passion,  now  distinctly  seen  as 
hopeless ;  and  his  strenuous  and  successful 
efforts  to  rise  in  his  profession.  By  this 
time  Sholto  was  fairly  happy,  most  of  all 
because  he  saw  that  day  by  day  his  mother 
looked    brighter,    walked    with    a    firmer 
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step,  and  smiled  a  more  cheerful  smile. 
Margaret  Alexander  had  long  ago  de- 
tected her  son's  secret.  She  well  knew 
that  insurmountable  obstacles  lay  between 
the  son  she  loved  and  the  frail,  beautiful 
Golden  Girl.  But  reading  with  her  clear 
sight  into  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and 
perceiving  how  his  passion  ennobled  him, 
and  filled  him  with  good  thoughts,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  the  word 
that  should  for  ever  break  the  dream.  So 
when  Sholto  from  time  to  time  would  talk 
shyly  of  the  Golden  Girls,  and  then  of  Vio- 
let, Mrs.  Alexander  would  encourage  him. 
by  talk  of  her  own  ;  and  she  always  marked 
the  tender  joy  with  which  her  son  hung 
about  the  one  fascinating  topic.  By  corre- 
spondence with  Sally  Badger  and  Jerome 
Dawe,  and  by  occasional  visits  to  Middle- 
borough,  she  saw  or  heard  a  great  deal  of 
the  Golden  Girls,  and   she  told  Sholto  all 
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she  thought  it  wise  to  tell ;  but  something 
she  kept  back  which  she  never  dared  to  let 
him  know. 

At  one  of  these  conversations  a  disclosure 
was  made  which  sent  Sholto's  thoughts 
along  the  old  channel  with  augmented 
flood.  For  the  first  time  he  had  beea 
telling  his  mother  something  of  his  episode 
of  dissipation,  the  poverty  it  brought,  and 
how  he  was  rescued  bv  the  nift  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Mrs.  Alexander  listened 
with  joy  and  wonder.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  her  heart  was  fall  of  secret 
thanksgivings,  as  she  looked  at  the  hand- 
some son  before  her,  and  thought  what 
he  might  have  been.  jN"ot  even  Sholto 
himself  had  ever  felt  deeper  thankfulness 
to  his  unknown  friend  than  did  his  mother 
now,  as  she  poured  silent  blessings  upon 
that  unnamed  benefactor. 

*  If  YOU   look    at  all    the   circumstances, 
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mother,'  said  Sholto,  '  I  think  you  will  see 
that  everything  pointed  to  Eugene.' 

Mrs.  Alexander  shook  her  head.  She 
knew  the  character  of  the  Ruddocks,  father 
and  son. 

'  I  do  not  think  it  was  Eugene.' 
'  I  know  it  was  not,  mother,'  he  answered. 
'But  at  first  I    felt    perfectly  sure    that   it 
must  be  he.     I  do  not  know  the  real  per- 
son, and  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  shall.' 

They  pursued  this  subject  for  a  time,  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  at  last  asked  Sholto  if  he 
had  kept  the  paper  with  the  written  lines. 
He  answered  with  eagerness  that  he  had 
treasured  it  carefully,  and  she  asked  to  see 
it,  not  in  the  least  expecting  the  disclosure 
which  was  to  follow.  No  sooner  had  her 
eyes  fallen  on  the  paper  than  she  exclaimed. 
'  Sholto,  I  know  who  wrote  this  !' 
'  Mother  !'  he  cried,  in  great  excitement, 
and  could  add  not  another  word. 
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All  at  once  his  mother  seemed  as  if  she 
cared  to  say  no  more,  but  would  rather 
draw  back  her  hasty  utterance.  This  was 
quite  in  vain,  for  Sholto,  perceiving  by  these 
attempts  that  there  was  really  something 
material  in  her  mind,  pressed  her  more  and 
more  until  at  last,  unable  to  resist  him,  she 
said, 

*  That  is  the  writing  of  Violet  Walsing- 
ham.' 

'Mother!'  the  young  man  again  ex- 
claimed, his  very  breath  taken  away  by 
this  announcement.  Then  after  a  moment 
he  added,  '  It  is  impossible.  It  cannot  be 
true.' 

Mrs.  Alexander  was  a  calm,  decisive  sort 
of  person,  and  whatever  reason  she  had  at 
first  for  keeping  the  matter  secret,  she  was 
now  resolved  to  prove  her  words. 

*  Have  you  ever  seen  writing  like  it  be- 
fore ?'  she  inquired,  holding  the  paper  up. 
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^  Never,'  replied  Sholto. 

'  See,'  she  continued,  '  how  peculiar  it  is. 
Look  at  these  strokes,  not  from  left  to  right, 
but  froiB  right  to  left.' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  ;  '  that  is  to  disguise 
the  hand.' 

'  No  such  thing,'  she  answered,  quietly. 
*This  is  a  natural  way  of  writing.  There 
is  no  effort,  no  stiffness ;  all  is  free  and 
flowing.' 

'  So  it  seems,  certainly,'  he  answered. 
'  But  how  do  you  know  that  Miss  Walsing- 
ham  wrote  it?' 

Mrs.  Alexander  went  to  her  desk  and 
took  out  a  packet  addressed  to  herself. 

'  The  last  letter  I  had  from  Sally,'  she 
said,  '  was  written  by  Violet  Walsingham, 
because  Sally  was  too  busy  to  write  herself. 
Now  just  compare  this  envelope  with  the 
handwriting   of  my   letter.      If  the   same 
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person  did  not  write  both,  no  separate  pen- 
manship can  ever  be  identified.' 

Sholto  seized  the  portentous  papers,  and 
with  a  beating  heart  he  scrutinised  the  two 
as  they  lay  side  by  side.  No  long  compari- 
son was  needed.  'Violet  Walsingham  being 
still  used  to  lie  a  great  deal  upon  a  couch, 
had  contracted  a  most  peculiar  style  of 
handwriting.  There  could  be  neither 
doubt  nor  dispute  that  the  two  wTitings 
were  the  work  of  one  hand.  The  conclu- 
sion was  irresistibly  plain — Violet  Walsing- 
ham had  sent  the   hundred  pounds ! 

How  did  she — how  could  she  know  ?'  was 
the  first  question  asked  by  Sholto  in  his 
stupefaction  of  surprise. 

'  Probably  Eugene  told  her  that  he  had 
met  you,'  his  quick-witted  mother  answer- 
ed, lighting  on  the  truth  at  once.  *  Of 
course  that  was  it.     Eugene  was  sure  to  see 
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them,  and   very  likely  to  talk  about  you.' 

'  And  she — she  pitied  me  !'  Sholto  said, 
speaking  like  one  in  a  dream. 

'  So  it  must  have  been,'  Mrs.  Alexander 
said,  gently. 

A  iind  of  rebellious  irritation  flamed  up 
in  Sholto.  The  thought  arose  that  he  would 
have  liked  rather  to  have  rescued  the  woman 
he  loved  from  some  peril  than  that  she 
should  have  rescued  him. 

'  If  I  had  known  it  was — Miss  Walsinoj- 
ham,'  he  said,  slowly,  '  I  could  not  have 
taken  the  money.' 

'  Do  not  say  so,  Sholto,'  his  mother  re- 
marked. *  Violet  was  directed  by  some 
higher  power.  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,'  the 
good  woman  added ;  '  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes,  Sholto  !' 

For  she  was  thinking  of  her  son  rescued 
from  shame  and  misery  and  banishment  and 
death  ;  but  he  was  thinking  of  Earthly  Love. 
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The  two  stood  together  talking  for  a 
while,  the  mother  full  of  gratitude  to  God, 
which  she  freely  expressed  with  streaming 
eyes ;  the  son  minute  by  minute  abandoning 
his  poor  pretences  of  pride,  and  surrender- 
ing himself  more  and  more  to  the  renewed 
delirium  of  love.  Snow-flakes  melt  in  sun- 
light, and  rushing  water  carries  sand  away. 
Sholto's  reuHiant  of  pride  was  soon  scatter- 
ed. Love  was  his  lord.  Hope,  wdld 
bounding  hope,  beat  in  his  breast.  His 
was  one  of  those  high  moods  when  life  and 
all  its  glory  seems  to  be  within  our  grasp. 
He  thought  no  more  of  disparity  of  fortune 
— she  a  Golden  Girl  and  he  a  poor  boy 
doctor.  There  was  an  auspicious  force  in 
this  disclosure  which  spoke  hope  to  his 
heart,  and  spoke  it  so  loudly  as  to  drown  a 
sober  whisper  of  reason  which  murmured 
something  about  reality  and  probability. 
Sholto  was  caught  up  in  a  great  absorbing 
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whirlwind  of  feeling,  and  to  him,  as  to  many 
a  lover  before  him,  nothing  seemed  impossi- 
ble. The  dream  of  his  life,  which  even  an 
hour  before  was  floating  far  away,  beautiful 
as  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  as  remote,  had 
become  actual.  Violet  loved  him.  Her 
hand  had  saved  him.  After  this,  one  thing 
only  could  follow  ;  she  would — she  must — 
be  his  at  last ! 

Mrs.  Alexander,  standing  quietly  b}^, 
marked  his  changing  colour  and  expression ; 
and  she  read  his  thoughts  as  clearly  as 
if  his  face  had  been  a  written  page.  There 
was  not  in  her  eyes  the  hope  that  shone  in 
his.  He  was  in  a  lover's  ecstasy  ;  she  was 
looking  at  matters  with  the  quiet  sadness 
which  somehow  is  most  the  mood  of  those 
who  best  know  the  facts  around  them,  and 
who  are  swayed  by  the  pathetic  scepticism 
of  middle  life. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  DESCRIPTION   OF   THE  WAY  XOVELS   SHOULD   BE 
WRITTEN. 

The  reader  of  these  memoirs  has  no  doubt 
more  than  once  remarked  to  herself  that 
the  people  here  portrayed  are  of  the 
common  sort — not  miracles  of  virtue  nor  of 
vice,  neither  paragons  of  beauty  nor  monsters 
of  deformity.  Such  readers  will  naturally 
ask,  'Where  in  all  the  w^orld  of  imagination 
has  this  author  lived  ?  Why  does  he  not 
set  before  us  the  men  of  sorrow,  reflection, 
doubt,  and  sin,  with  their  tragic  footsteps 
through  life  ;  the  women  of  loveliness,  of 
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amazing  goodness,  or  of  equally  amazing 
crime,  with  whom  modern  romance  has 
made  us  familiar  ?  Why  have  we  no  fine 
declamatory  speeches  of  wives  to  their  ty- 
rannical lords,  of  betrayed  lovers  to  their 
paramours?  No  midnight  meditations  of 
guilty  men?  No  paroxysms  of  passion, 
masculine  or  feminine,  or  both?' 

Just  close  the  book,  my  lady,  and  listen 
to  me.  As  to  terrible  narratives  of  guilt 
and  sin,  1  am  far  from  saying  that  life  does 
not  supply  these  ;  but  the  recital  of  them 
in  vivid  and  effective  forms  may  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  our  daily  newspapers, 
where  the  story  has  the  rare  advantage  of 
actual  truth  combined  with  good  literary 
faculty  in  the  narrator.  For  my  own  part, 
whenever  I  want  sensation  I  read  old  news- 
papers, and  find  abundance ;  and  I  invari- 
ably remark  that  criminals  are  uninteresting 
people,  and,  apart  from  their  environment 
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of  villany,  deadly  dull.  For  these  reasons 
I  have  not  hitherto  ventured  to  set  before 
you  bigamy,  arson,  murder,  or  assault.  I 
do  not  say  that  an  occasional  scoundrel,  or 
rare  atrocity,  may  not  be  worth  describing; 
only  that  as  yet  I  have  not  recorded  any 
such,  not  wishing  to  spoil  the  trade  of  the 
newspapers,  between  whom  and  myself  civil 
relations  exist. 

Turninor  now  to  rare  and  wonderful 
characters,  miracles  of  material  or  moral 
beauty,  these  I  have  not  described  simply 
because  I  have  never  seen  them.  I  here 
declare  that  although  I  seldom  go  out  for 
a  half-hour's  walk  without  being  caught  by 
some  flitting  face  which  delights  me,  and 
the  sight  of  which  adds  something  to  the 
accumulated  pleasure  of  my  life,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  perfect  beauty.  Here  I 
could  chisel  a  lip  more  finely,  here  lower 
an  eyebrow,  here  give  a  touch   of  vermilion 
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with  advantage,  as  it  would  seem.  And 
yet  somehow  these  faces,  pretty  and  with  a 
fault,  are  more  attractive  than  perfection 
would  be,  more  loveable,  more  human, 
more  womanly.  So  I  am  content  to  paint 
the  daughters  of  my  land  as  their  Maker 
has  fashioned  them,  nor  will  I  pay  them  a 
doubtful  compliment  by  investing  them  with 
beauty  greater  than  they  own,  which,  as  it 
enslaves  mankind,  is  surely  enough.  Then 
as  to  prodigious  goodness  or  greatness  of 
soul,  I  frankly  admit  I  have  not  met  these, 
no  more  than  perfect  beauty.  I  have 
never  seen  a  character  without  so  many 
flaws,  and  such  perceptible  flaws,  that  no 
one  except  a  fool  would  think  of  calling  it 
grand.  Nor  do  I  give  much  for  the  narra- 
tive of  the  struggles  of  over-reflective  men 
towards  what  is  called  truth.  To  be  the 
least  amusing  it  must  be  unnatural.  Great- 
ness of  this  sort  makes  much  less  difference 
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in  people's  lives  than  outsiders  imagine.  I 
admire  my  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  fic- 
tion pen  who  give  us  all  so  many  happy 
hours  by  their  pleasant  fairy  tales,  or  their 
creeping  horrors,  their  voyages  to  the 
Brobdingnags  and  Lilliputs  of  human  nature 
and   life.       For    me    and   for    mv   readers 

4/ 

(who,  I  may  say  with  modesty,  are  the 
entire  body  of  refined  and  tasteful  men  and 
women  in  the  kingdom),  the  kitchen,  the 
parlour,  and  the  street  are  enough. 

In  these  humble  observatories  we  discover 
that  Sally  Badger,  while  she  will  kick  her 
husband  under  the  table,  will  by  no  means 
stick  him  with  a  dagger :  and  that  Daniel 
Ruddock,  who  docks  his  gardener  four- 
pence  a  week,  does  not  plan  a  forgery.  The 
same  rule  pervades  the  whole  history.  Men 
and  women  who  exist — not  those  we  desire, 
or  imagine,  or  admire  in  ideal — these  are 
our  models.   A  botanist  finds  more  pleasure 
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in  some  wayside  blossom  than  in  any  won- 
der of  the  hot-house;  an  eye  trained  in 
colour  takes  more  pleasure  in  quiet  alterna- 
tions of  hue  than  in  the  harsh  contrasts  of 
a  soldier's  coat ;  and  ray  school  of  disciples 
is  content  with  reality,  modest  reality.  We 
neither  flood  the  page  with  grief  nor 
roar  with  laughter  as  we  read,  but  only 
smile  or  sigh. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  WHICH,  BEING  GREATLY  PROVOKED,  MR.  DANIEL 
RUDDOCK  USES  STRONG  LANGUAGE. 

In  the  drawing-room  where  we  first  saw 
them,  Daniel  Ruddock  and  his  wife  were 
sitting  after  dinner,  she  reading  a  novel, 
and  her  husband  busy  as  usual  at  his 
accounts.  A  pocket-book,  with  well-worn 
cover  and  dog-eared  corners,  contained  the 
figures  over  which  Daniel  was  poring  ;  but 
from  his  anxious  face  it  might  have  been 
surmised  that  many  a  ponderous  ledger 
held  less  portentous  figures  than  this  un- 
promising volume.     Page  after  page  Dan- 
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iel  turned  over,  and  his  working  under-lip 
verified  many  an  inaudible  calculation;  at 
last  his  brow  relaxed,  as  though  a  grave 
examination  had  ended  satisfactorily,  and 
he  sank  back  in  his  chair. 

^  Better  and  better  !'  he  said.  *  I  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  every  year — in 
pocket,  Bee — in  pocket.  Not  in  heart  and 
lung.  I  shall  have  a  fortune  some  day — if 
I  live,  that  is — poor  sickly  devil  that  I 
am  !' 

*  You  have  called  yourself  that  name  for 
many  years,'  Beatrice  remarked,  good-hum- 
ouredly.     'And  here  you  are  still.' 

'Yes,  here  I  am  still,'  Daniel  replied, 
shaking  his  head.  'A  creaking  door,  a 
creaking  door  1' 

'  A  creaking  door,  Dan,  and  a  croaking 
door,'  his  wife  said.  '  Creaking  and  croak- 
ing all  day,  and  all  night  too  !' 
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There  was  no  ill-nature  in  the  speech, 
and  Daniel  smiled. 

Older,  grayer,  feebler,  he  had  become; 
his  shoulders  were  pointed  at  each  other, 
and  seemed  as  if  they  ^Yould  meet  but  for 
the  small  ragged  head  that  came  between  ; 
his  cheeks  were  ploughed  more  deeply  by 
time  and  weakness:  and  his  hand  was  a 
human  claw,  bony  and  black.  But  the 
presence  of  his  wife  was  a  foil  for  his  ghastly 
visage,  she  beincr  still  buxom  and  handsome, 
with  plenty  of  healthy  blood  in  her  cheeks, 
and  the  marks  of  wealth  and  ease  almost  as 
plain  in  her  white  plump  arms  as  in  her 
rich  attire.  She  shut  her  book  and  waited 
to  see  if  her  husband  would  speak. 

'  I  admire  your  dress,'  Daniel  said,  re- 
garding her  with  approval,  as  he  opened  his 
eyes,  which  he  had  wearily  closed.  'I 
always   say,  Bee,    that    a   handsome   dress 
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becomes  you,  and  that  you  become  a  hand- 
some dress.' 

'  What  will  you  think  of  the  price,  Dan  ?' 
she  asked,  not  fearful,  it  seemed,  of  her 
answer.  ^What  will  you  think  of  twenty 
golden  guineas,  my  impecunious  husband  ?' 

'  Don  t  grudge  it,  Bee,  not  to  you,'  Dan- 
iel answered ;  '  I  like  to  see  you  well  dress- 
ed. Besides ' — he  dropped  his  voice  and 
looked  craftily  at  her — '  I  knew  the  price 
before,  and  I  have  arranged  for  the  pay- 
ment.' 

'  Really,  Daniel !'  she  said,  affecting  inter- 
est, as  well  she  might,  although  Beatrice 
knew  that  the  cost  of  a  dozen  dresses  could 
not  hurt  him.  *  How  did  you  arrange  that, 
Dan?' 

He  began  to  laugh — harsh  raven-like 
notes — and,  as  usual,  he  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  coughing  which  spoiled  his  mirth. 

'  Sickly — sickly  devil  !'  he  gasped,  when  a 
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little  recovered.  '  What  business  have  I  to 
jest  or  laugh  ?  Standing  on  the  brink 
of ' 

*  Don't,  Daniel,  please  !'  Mrs.  Ruddock 
called  out.  *  You  are  nothincr  of  the  kind. 
What  were  you  going  to  say  ?  How  have 
you  arranged  about  payments  for  the 
dress  ?' 

*  You  recollect/  Daniel  replied,  forgetting 
his  distress  in  the  glee  of  the  subject,  Miow 
some  years  ago  you  told  me  that  every 
week  you  sent  a  basket  of  kitchen-stuff  and 
odds  and  ends  like  half-burned  candles  and 
broken  meats  to  old  Betty  Floyd  ?' 

'  Because,'  Beatrice  said,  feelins  that 
some  explanation  was  needed,  '  you  see, 
Floyd  came  by  his  death  in  our  service.' 

*  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,'  Daniel 
called  out,  harshly.  '  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been  to  Floyd  if  he  had 
been  out  of  work  when  he  died  !     Never 
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mind  that,  however.  I  made  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  sale  of  that  kitchen-stuff,  and 
week  by  week — to  teach  you  a  lesson  in 
economy,  Bee — I  put  the  money  in  this  old 
ink-bottle.  There  it  has  gone  on  growing 
for  three  years,  and  look  now,  Bee,  look 
now  r 

He  rose,  and  opening  a  curious  sort  of 
folding-desk  which  stood  in  a  corner,  took 
out  a  great  glass  ink-bottle,  and  turned  the 
contents  on  the  table.  Sovereigns,  shil- 
lings, pence,  and  halfpence  all  rolled  out 
together,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  flew  into  the 
air,  telling  how  long  the  coins  had  lain 
undisturbed. 

'How  much  is  there?'  asked  Beatrice, 
curiously. 

'  Twenty-three  pounds  nine  shillings  and 
twopence,'  Daniel  answered,  readily ;  '  the 
price  of  your  dress.  Bee,  and  a  bonnet  in. 
I  did  this  not  only  to  save  the  mone}^,  but 
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to  give  you  all  a  lesson.  Waste  not,  want 
not.  Save  and  have.  Just  stand  up  and 
look  at  your  dress  in  the  glass  and  then 
think  that  it  has  come  out  of  the  baskets 
of  kitchen-stuff  that  you  were  throwing 
away — the  dress,  and  a  bonnet  besides  !  In 
fact,  Bee,'  Daniel  continued,  earnestly,  as  if 
the  fact  touched  his  feelings,  '  you  are 
dressed  in  kitchen-stuff,  if  one  mav  sav  so. 
Oh,  it  is  a  great  lesson  as  to  what  can  be 
done  by  saving  the  pence !' 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  preacher 
makes  his  hearers  smile,  while  he  himself 
has  no  suspicion  of  anything  ludicrous. 
Beatrice  could  scarcely  keep  her  counten- 
ance when  she  saw  how  warmly  Daniel 
spoke ;  and  there  was  besides  a  shade  of 
momentary  irritation  and  scorn  in  her 
face.  But  she  had  got  the  dress,  and, 
being  a  woman  of  the  world,  she  sniiled  in 
approval. 
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*  Besides/  Daniel  went  on,  sitting  down 
again  and  spreading  out  his  two  hands  in 
a  demonstrating  way,  '  we  want  to  save 
money.  You  see  if  your  idea  of  Lucy 
marrying  young  Robert  Sanctuary  ever 
comes  to  anything,  we  shall  require — I  do 
not  know  how  much — thousands  upon 
thousands.' 

^  I  am  at  a  loss  about  that,'  Beatrice  said, 
thoughtfully.  '  I  can  scarcely  make  Lucy 
out ;  she  is  a  peculiar  girl.' 

'  Oh,  pooh-pooh  !'  Daniel  cried,  contemp- 
tuously ;  '  peculiar  girl !  Wait  until  I  tell 
her  the  sum  I  am  going  to  settle  on  her, 
and  she  will  marry  Robert  Sanctuary  if  he 
was  made  of  bricks  and  mortar,  which  he  is 
not,  you  know/  Daniel  added,  not  wishing 
the  supposition  to  affect  the  young  fellow's 
reputation,  ^  he  is  a  well  put-together  young 
man  enough.' 

Beatrice  shook  her  head  dubiously,   but 
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Daniel  would  not  waste  another   word  on 
that  part  of  the  subject. 

*  There  is  something  far  more  important 
to  be  considered/  he  said,  '  and  to  this 
matter  we  must  really  give  our  minds. 
You  know  how  ill  Jerome  was  a  few  weeks 
ago  ?' 

'  Well,'  Beatrice  said,  lazily,  '  what  of 
that?' 

'  1  do  not  believe  he  has  made  his  will,' 
Daniel  replied,  nodding  his  head  signifi- 
cantly, '  indeed,  I  know  he  has  not.  Now, 
Bee,  if  he  should  be  snatched  away  without 
havincr  made  his  will,  what  a  fearful  thincr 
it  would  be  !' 

'  It  would  be  very  provoking,'  Beatrice 
said,  looking  seriously  at  her  husband ; 
*  after  all  our  trouble.' 

*  Jerome  Dawe  is  worth  sixty  thousand 
pounds  if  he  is  worth  one  silver  sixpence,' 
said   Daniel.      '  Xow   supposing   he   leaves 

VOL.  IL  I 
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that  to  US,  and  supposing  further — to  stretch 
a  point — that  we  gave  every  penny  of  that 
sixty  thousand  as  a  fortune  to  Lucy,  we 
should  still  be  as  we  are  to-day  !  Now  that 
is  a  very  wonderful  thought.' 

'  True — very  true,'  Beatrice  remarked,  re- 
flectively. 'You  are  right,  Daniel;  this 
must  be  looked  after.' 

*  Sally  may  step  in,'  continued  Daniel, 
cataloguing  the  possibilities  on  his  fingers, 
*  or  that  old  hag  Matty  may  get  hold  of  him  ; 
he  is  fool  enough  to  be  caught  with  any 
hook.  Or  what  would  be  just  as  fatal  to  us, 
though,  perhaps,  not  so  vexatious,  he  may 
die  without  a  will ;  and  then.  Bee,  we 
should  be  nowhere  at  all.' 

'  It  is  an  awkward  matter  to  speak  to  him 
about,'  Beatrice  said.  '  It  is  so  hard  to 
seem -' 

*  Hard  or  easy,  the  thing  has  to  be  done,' 
Daniel  said,  decisively  ;  *  and  the  sooner  the 
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better.  Let  us  go  over  and  see  Jerome  this 
morning,  and  between  us — one  helping  the 
other  out — we  must  cret  the  thin 2  said.  The 
fortune  of  the  future  Lady  Sanctuary  is  at 
stake.' 

Daniel  delivered  this  as  one  of  his  jocose 
strokes ;  but  the  face  of  his  wife  did  not  re- 
flect his  facetiousness. 

*  You  make  nothing  of  Lucy,'  said  she, 
shaking  her  head  ;  '  but  I  assure  you,  Dan- 
iel, I  have  my  fears.  Lucy  is  self-opinion- 
ated and  wilful,  and  she  certainly  does  not 
take  kindly  to  Robert  Sanctuary.' 

'  Never  mind,'  Daniel  replied,  still  confi- 
dent ;  '  she  has  not  taken  kindly  to  anybody 
else.' 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  ?' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  Daniel,  in  a 
raucli  more  lively  tone.  '  You  do  not  sus- 
pect anything  ?' 

^  Daniel,'  his  wife  answered,  gravely,  '  I 

1  2 
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have  suspicions,  and  more  than  suspicions ; 
it  ought  not  to  be  kept  from  you.  I  be- 
lieve that  Hector  Badger  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  Lucy,  and  that  she  knows  it  and  en- 
courages it.' 

'  What!'  roared  Daniel,  aghast,  and  unable 
to  utter  another  syllable. 

'  Yesterday  I  saw  him  looking  up  to  her 
window,  and  she -' 

'  What !'  roared  Daniel  again.  Then  re- 
covering himself,  and  bursting  out  in  the 
voice  of  a  ship's  officer  in  a  raging  storm  : 
*  That  idiot — that  stammerer — that  sheepish 
jackass !' 

*  There  is  something  between  them,'  Bea- 
trice said  ;  '  I  watched  them,  and  it  is  not  all 
on  Hector's  side  either.' 

'  But  I  tell  you  what  it  is,'  cried  Daniel, 
jumping  from  his  chair,  ^  I  will  give  the 
fellow  a  good  kicking,  or  a  sound  horse- 
whipping, or  I  will  speak  to  the  police.    No 
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man's  house  is  safe  if  a  great  gawky  calf  can 
go  staring  in  at  his  windows  and  making 
faces  at  his  daughter !  Oh,  Master  Hector, 
when  I  come  across  you  again  I  will  give 
you  something  with  my  fist,  or  my  toe,  or 
with  ray  tongue,  or  with  all  three — with  all 
three  it  shall  be — and  I  will  cure  your  love- 
making  !  Where  are  family  rights,  where 
are  love  and  duty,  if  a  great  shuffling, 
shamblincr  fool  can  l^o  mooning  in  at  a  man's 
windows  in  that  way !  I  declare,'  cried 
Daniel,  raging  more  wildly,  '  if  I  had  you 
here,  my  boy,  under  my  fist,  I  would 
make  your  face  more  like  a  pudding  than 
ever — you  impudent,  pushing,  flat-faced 
ass!' 

'  Well,  Daniel/  his  wife  said,  fearing  he 
might  fret  himself  into  a  fit,  '  the  thing  has 
not  gone  far  yet.' 

He  did  not  hear  her.  His  fury  drove 
him  up  and  down  the  room,  pouring  out 
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reproaches,  or  half  choking  himself  with 
efforts  to  be  sarcastic. 

'  Walk  in,  Mr.  Hector  Badger,  if  you  will 
be  so  good.  Where  will  you  hang  your  hat, 
n)y  good  sir?  Please  to  wipe  your  boots 
on  the  new  mat;  don't  consider  the  expense; 
you  must  be  treated  like  a  nobleman.  Will 
you  sit  out  of  the  draught,  sir,  and  near  the 
fire  ?  and  will  you  kindly  partake  of  our 
humble  dinner,  and  sip  a  bottle  or  two  of 
our  finest  claret  at  seventy- two  ?' 

Here  all  at  once  Daniel  dashed  out  of  his 
allegory  like  a  train  out  of  a  tunnel,  and 
faced  fact  again  with  a  roar. 

'  Oh,  was  there  ever — was  there  ever  on 
this  earth  such  a  great  stumbling,  stammer- 
ing, lumping,  lumbering  jolterhead,  with  a 
mouth  that  would  take  in  a  shovel,  and  a 
tongue  too  big  for  the  mouth,  and  great 
eyes  like  the  face  of  a  kitchen  clock  !  Oh, 
that  I  had  you  here,  my  boy  !  and  if  I  could 
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do  nothing  else,  hang  me  but  I  would  dance 
on  you  !' 

'  It  is  very  provoking,  Dan/  his  wife  said, 
alarmed  at  his  violence,  and  wishing  to  turn 
the  conversation ;  '  but  no  harm  is  done. 
Leave  the  thing  to  me.  And  now,  Daniel, 
look,  it  is  time  for  us  to  start  and  see 
eTerome.' 

Although  Daniel  attended  to  this  admon- 
ition, and  made  ready  to  start,  he  could  not 
forget  what  he  had  just  heard,  nor  could  he 
all  at  once  repress  his  rage,  which  went 
muttering  on,  like  retreating  thunder.  An 
occasional  ejaculation  burst  from  his  lips, 
but  he  uttered  not  one  audible  syllable  be- 
sides until  himself  and  his  wife  were  walkincr 

o 

up  Jerome  Dawe's  gravel  path. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IN    ¥/HICH    MRS.   MARTHA   SPRING  DRAWS  A  LONG 
BOW,  TAKES  A  GOOD  AIM,  AND  HITS  THE  GOLD. 

It  had  been  an  eventful  day  for  Jerome 
Dawe.  He  had  lately  been  .suffering  from 
a  severe  pleuritic  attack,  and  his  life  had 
been  in  danger.  At  this  suggestive  period 
crafty  Daniel  Ruddock  wormed  out  a  secret 
which  he  had  before  suspected — that  in  spite 
of  many  promises  and  hints  the  great  Dawe 
had  not  yet  made  his  will.  Hereupon  Dan- 
iel, in  his  artless  way,  managed  to  hint 
suggestively  to  Martha  Spring  that  her 
master  would  in  all  probability  die  intestate. 
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Martha  grew  livid  at  the  intelligence,  and 
delivered  herself  upon  the  subject  of  the 
deceitfulness  of  man  with  a  vehemence  which 
satisfied  Daniel  that  his  little  plan  would 
work.  Martha,  however,  fearing  to  seem 
interested,  and  wishing  rather  to  put  one  of 
the  enemy  in  that  questionable  position,  in- 
formed Mrs.  Badger  that  her  master  had 
made  no  will.  Martha  knew  well  enough 
that  of  Daniel  Ruddock  she  could  not  make 
a  tool,  so  she  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
confide  in  him  ;  but  from  Sally's  dashing  and 
military  character  she  hoped  great  things. 
She  was  disappointed.  Mrs.  Badger  visited 
her  uncle  day  by  day,  but  did  not  mention 
his  affairs.  The  lawyer  was  never  summon- 
ed ;  and  had  Jerome  Dawe  died  at  this  time 
all  the  fortune-hunters  would  have  been 
most  miserably  disappointed.  Now  that 
Mr.  Dawe  was  better,  Martha  resolved  to 
speak  for  herself,  and  she  came  to  this  reso- 
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lution  on  the  same  day  that  Daniel  decided 
he  must  take  some  steps.  And,  curiously 
enough,  Sally  Badger  that  very  morning 
looking  at  Mildred  Walsingham,  and  feeling 
that  soon  she  must  lose  the  Golden  Girls 
and  their  handsome  allowance,  thought  that 
she  would  speak  to  her  uncle  openly  about 
the  disposition  of  his  property.  So  the  day 
began  with  cheerful  prospects  for  our  re- 
doubtable Jerome. 

'  You  was  dreadful  bad,  sir/  Matty  said 
that  morning,  as  she  made  some  feint  of 
mending  the  fire  in  his  breakfast-room. 
'  Oh,  you  was  dreadful  bad.' 

'  Dreadful  bad,  was  I,  Matty  ?'  Jerome 
said,  not  altogether  ill-pleased  to  hear  of  his 
danger  now  that  it  was  over.  ^  Well — per- 
haps I  was.  Tell  me  now,  Matty ;  did  I 
seem  afraid,  or  did  I  face  the  thing  like  a 
man  ?' 

*Like  a   man!     Like  ten   men!'  replied 
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Martha,  glad  of  a  chance  of  flattery.  '  Like 
a  regyment !  Such  courage  1  never  saw. 
No,  not  a  bit.  No  more  ' — slie  continued, 
losing  her  point  a  little — '  no  more  than 
if  you  had  been  walking  into  a  lion's 
mouth.' 

'  Quite  right,  Matty,'  Jerome  Da  we  said, 
drawing  himself  up.  *  Never  be  afraid  of 
anything.  Now  you  are  quite  sure  I  was 
not  afraid  ?  Was  there  no  changing  colour 
— no  groaning?  Was  all  firmness?  Was 
it  so,  Matty?  You  w^ere  with  me  all  the 
time,  and  you  must  know.' 

*  I  tell  you,'  Martha  repeated,  ^  the  like 
of  you  I  never  saw  ;  you  was  as  cool  as  if  you 
was  just  putting  on  your  gloves  to  walk 
down  the  street.' 

'  And  I  realised  my  danger,  did  I  ?' 
Jerome  went  on,  resolved  to  make  out  his 
whole  case  for  courage.  '  I  knew  it  was 
just    a    question    of  which    scale  the    next 
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feather  was  dropped  into  ?  My  mind  was 
clear,  was  it,  Matty  ?' 

'  Clear  !'  Matty  ejaculated,  in  a  kind  of 
scream  of  confirmation.  '  I  never  saw  such 
clearness  in  my  life.  As  clear  as  a  winder 
that  has  just  been  cleaned.  There,  now  I 
have  burnt  my  fingers  with  one  of  them 
coals  !  Drat  you,  when  I  tried  you  with  a 
bit  of  firewood  you  was  dead  out !  Clear  ! 
Why,  sir,  you  saw  everything  and  knew 
everything  that  was  going  on — either  side 
of  the  door,  it  did  not  matter.  There  was 
no  keeping  anything  from  you.' 

'And  not  afraid,  after  all,'  Jerome  said 
again,  in  a  satisfied  tone.  '  Not  a  bit 
afraid  ?' 

'  No ;  you  seemed  to  like  it,'  Martha 
replied.  Then,  putting  one  hand  on  lier 
heart,  she  applied  herself  to  her  own  busi- 
ness. 

'  But,  sir,  it  was — oh,  it  ivas  a  hard  three 
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weeks  for  them  that  loved  you — the  hard- 
est three  weeks  them  that  love  you  ever 
spent.'     Here  ]\Iatty  rubbed  her  left  eye. 

'  Who  does  love  me,  Matty  ?'  Jerome 
Dawe  said,  with  a  kind  of  lofty  air  of 
despair  which  might  have  been  learned 
from  Leopardi.  'I  should  like  to  know 
who  they  are.' 

*  I  ain't  sure  I  know  myself,'  she  replied, 
pensively ;  '  except  your  old  Matty,  for 
whom  you  care  no  more  than  if  she  were  an 
old  coat.' 

*  Martha,'  Jerome  Dawe  said,  in  a  senti- 
mental way,  '  I  must  beg  you  not  to  speak 
in  that  way.  How  do  you  know  what  I 
think?' 

'What's  the  use  o'  thoughts?'  asked 
Matty,  discontentedly.  '  Whatever  comes 
o'  thoughts  ?  Suppose  you  had  died,  where 
should  I  have  been  ?  Thrust  out  of  doors 
— out  of  the  house  where  I  have  lived  so 
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long  and  been  so  happy.  What's  the  good 
of  thoughts,  I  say,  when  it  would  come  to 
that  after  all  ?' 

^  But  would  it  have  come  to  that  ?'  asked 
Jerome  Dawe,  with  a  kind  of  jocose  air  of 
mystery  which  he  meant  to  be  very  su^^ges- 
tive.  '  How  do  you  know  it  would  have 
come  to  that?' 

Hereupon  Martha  made  ready  to  fire  a 
shot  which  she  had  prepared  some  time 
before,  and  which  certainly  did  not  disgrace 
her  cleverness,  whatever  it  may  have  denot- 
ed concerning  her  conscience. 

'  Did  not  I  hear  what  you  said  that  night 
when  you  was  so  feverish  and  raving  ?  Did 
I  not  hear  it,  and  was  it  not  true?' 

*  What  did  you  hear,  Matty?'  Jerome 
Dawe  asked,  in  sudden  and  very  sincere 
;alarm  ;  '  what  did  I  say  ?' 

'  Come  now,  sir,'  replied  Matty,  '  you  was 
wandering,  but  you  cannot  have  forgotten  it 
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altogether — not  after  speaking  so  slow  and 
so  sensible.' 

*Upon   my  honour/ cried  Jerome  Dawe, 

*  I  do  not  remember  a  word  of  it.' 

'  Then  you  shall  hear  nothing  from  me,' 
said  Martha,  resolutely. 

'  Yes,    I    will,'    replied    Jerome    Dawe. 

*  Everything  shall  be  disclosed.' 

'  You  shall  not  hear  a  word  from  me 
— not  if  I  went  to  the  stake,'  Martha 
said  again.  '  Not,  sir,  if  I  was  burned  all 
over.' 

Here  she  rubbed  the  scorched  finger 
feelingly. 

*  Martha  Spring,'  Jerome  Dawe  said,  with 
majesty,  'let  me  hear  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.' 

'Not  a  word,'  she  answered,  changing  her 
alternative ;  '  not  if  the  tongue  was  cut  out 
of  me.' 

'  Martha,'  Jerome  said,  with  some  memory 
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of  the  English  grammar  floating  in  his 
brain,  '  you  are  my  housekeeper.  I  exhort 
you,  I  entreat  you,  I  command  you.' 

'Oh,  very  well  then,'  she  answered,  sulk- 
ily ;  '  you  must  take  what  you  get.  Here 
is  what  you  said,  sir:  "Matty,"  says 
you,  groaning,  and  rolling  over  and  over, 
but  as  clear  as  ever  you  are  now — ''  Matty," 
says  you,  "  my  poor  Matty  !"  It  made  my 
heart  aclie  to  hear  the  word.' 

'  Was  that  all  ?'  said  Jerome,  as  if  the 
recital  was  unexpectedly  flat. 

'  All ! — not  half,  not  a  quarter,'  she  an- 
swered ;  '  that  was  only  the  preface.  But 
lor',  how  you  groaned  out!  "Matty,"  says 
you,  "  I  have  left  you  without  a  penny — my 
faithful  Matty,"  says  you,  "  that  nursed  me." 
And  then  you  was  quiet  for  a  minute,  and 
then  you  gave  another  great  roll,  and  says 
you,  "  Oh,  Matty,  Matty,  if  I  had  only 
married  3^ou  right  off,  how  much  better  it 
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would  have  been,  aud  then  you  would  have 
been  safe;"  and  then  you  cries  out,  ''  Matty! 
Matty  !  Matty  !  Matty  !"  just  like  that,  four 
times ;  and  your  voice  was  so  full  of  feeling 
that  the  nurse,  who  happened  to  be  sleep- 
ing in  the  next  room,  rushed  in  just  as  she 
was,  and  says  she,  "Where  is  that  dog 
howlincr  ?  he  will  waken  the  master."  ' 

'  Martha,'  said  Jerome  Dawe,  with  an 
awestruck  air,  '  that  is  the  most  extraordin- 
ary circumstance  I  ever  heard  of.' 

'And  every  word  of  it  as  true,'  Matty 
remarked,  solemnly,  '  as  if  it  was  in  a  print- 
ed book.  '  But,  sir,  you  must  remember 
some  of  it.  Never  tell  me — you  must. 
Xow  see,  sir ;  try  just  if  you  cannot  remem- 
ber a  very  little  bit  of  it.' 

'  Well,'  replied  Jerome  Dawe,  who  was 
never  quite  sure  of  anything,  '  I  will  not 
say  that  I  have  not  a  dim  kind  of  re- 
collection of  tossinsj  about   one  night   and 
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getting      ray     feet     uncovered,     and ' 

'  That  was  the  tirae  !'  cried  Martha,  eager- 
ly ;  *  and  I  covered  you  over  with  the 
woollen  rug,  and  says  T,  "  My  poor  dear 
master,  my  beloved  master,"  says  I,  ''  whom 
I  love  more  than  myself,"  says  I,  ^'  do  keep 
your  feet  under  the  blanket." ' 

'  And  did  I  keep  them  under  the  blan- 
ket ?'  inquired  Jerome  Dawe,  greatly  inter- 
ested at  this  point,  '  or  did  I  kick  about 
again?  I  am  a  determined  fellow.  Tell 
me  now,  did  I  kick  about  again  ?' 

'For  a  time  you  was  quiet,  sir,'  she 
replied ;  '  then  off  you  went  worse  than 
ever.  Oh,  lor',  what  a  night  it  was  for  poor 
me  r 

'  Well,'  said  Jerome  Dawe,  falling  back 
upon  his  favourite  form  of  words,  which 
committed  him  to  as  little  as  possible,  '  we 
must  see  what  can  be  done.  I  will  not  say. 
Mat' — he  added    this  so  that  she    thought 
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something  very  decisive  must  be  coming — 'I 
will  not  say  but  within  a  few  weeks 
we  shall  see  what  can  be  done.  You  have 
been  a  faithful  nurse,  Mattv.' 

*  What  does  Sir  Walter  say,  sir  ?'  remark- 
ed Martha,  highly  satisfied  with  the  general 
result  of  her  manoeuvre.  '  What  are  them 
lines  that  he  uses  about  us  ?     Says  he  : 

"  0  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please." 

Here  she  treated  her  master  to  such  a 
palpable  ogle  that  he  shifted  in  his  chair. 
Then  she  continued,  in  a  more  tragic  voice, 
suited  to  the  rising  of  the  subject : 

*'  When  pain  and  suffering  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou." 

And  she  skipped  out  of  the  room  with 
antiquated  youthfulness. 

'  Cultivated  woman,  Matty,'  Jerome  Dawe 
said  to  himself. 

He  had  soliloquised  on  similar  occasions 
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and  in  exactly  the  same  voice  five  hundred 
times  before ;  but  he  spoke  now  as  if  the 
idea  struck  him  for  the  first  time. 

'  Cultivated  woman,  Matty— for  her  sta- 
tion.' 

Just  then  a  thundering  rap  at  the  front 
door  made  him  leap  in  his  chair. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

IN  WHICH  JEROME  DAWE  IS  FOUND  TO  HAVE  THREE 
WILLS  OF  HIS  OWN. 

''  Mrs.  Badger/  was  then  announced  by 
Martha  Spring,  with  as  much  dislike  in  her 
voice  as  she  dared  to  insert. 

'I  guessed  it  was  Sally,'  Jerome  Dawe 
murmured  to  himself.  '  The  energy  of  that 
woman  is  amazing.  She  can  handle  a 
knocker.' 

During  her  uncle's  illness  Mrs.  Badger 
had  treated  him  with  much  consideration, 
but  now  that  he  was  convalescent  she 
thought  proper  to  return  to  her  habitual 
manner,  aud  she  entered  his  room  with  an 
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awful  step  and  eyes  that  made  him  tremble. 
There  was  no  special  animosity  in  her  breast, 
indeed  she  was  more  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards him  than  usual  ;  but  her  premeditated 
policy  was  to  assume  dominion  at  all  times 
and  keep  him  in  a  constant  perturbation. 
While  he  was  weak  in  body  she  had  refrain- 
ed from  this  severity,  and  had  been  gentle 
and  kind ;  but  he  was  now  recovering, 
and  Sally  returned  to  her  ordinary  ways 
like  a  giantess  refreshed. 

^  Well,  uncle,'  she  cried,  as  she  looked  at 
him,  *you  look  just  as  well  as  ever.' 

She  said  this  as  if  he  had  denied  the 
fact,  which  she  was  now  reasserting  with 
final  emphasis. 

'  Yes,  Sally,'  Jerome  said,  with  a  kind  of 
pompous  submission  that  was  truly  ludi- 
crous, ^  I  am  well  as  ever;  better  perhaps.' 

'Not  better,'  Sally  said,  sharply,  'but 
quite  as  well.' 
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She  would  not  allow  him  to  alter  her 
words  one  SN^Ilable. 

The  particulars  of  the  dialogue  which 
followed  need  not  be  given.  Sally  Badger, 
with  commendable  candour,  told  Jerome 
that  she  had  come  to  him  to  speak  about 
his  affairs  ;  that  while  he  was  ill,  no  matter 
what  the  event  might  have  been,  she  would 
not  disturb  his  mind  ;  that  now,  when  death 
was  far  off,  he  ought  to  look  the  business  in 
the  face ;  and  at  last  Sally  boldly  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  divide  his  property  be- 
tween herself  and  Margaret  Alexander,  and 
that  she  expected  he  would  do  so  before 
the  montli  was  out.  Having  delivered  her- 
self of  all  this  in  a  series  of  snapping 
axioms,  she  paused  and  regarded  her  uncle 
fixedly,  saying, 

*Now,  uncle,  it  is  your  turn  to  speak/ 

*  Sally,'  said  Jerome  Dawe,  not  altogether 
disliking  her   resolution,  for  it   saved    him 
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the  trouble  of  deciding,  or  pretending  to 
decide,  ^  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you 
say.  We  shall  see  what  can  be  done.  I 
will  not  say,  Sally/  he  added,  speaking  just 
as  he  had  to  Martha  a  few  minutes  before, 
^  I  will  not  say  but  within  a  few  weeks  we 
shall  see  what  can  be  done.' 

Here  he  was  greatly  disturbed  at  observ- 
ing that  the  door  lay  partly  open,  and  he 
fancied  that  he  could  see  the  edge  of 
Matty's  skirt.  That  dame  was  listening ! 
Jerome  Dawe  writhed  as  he  thought  of  the 
fix  he  was  in,  but  he  dared  not  signal  to 
Sally;  and  she,  for  her  part,  was  sitting 
with  her  back  to  the  door,  and  was  not 
likely  to  notice  it. 

"  Very  well,'  Sally  said,  aloud.  '  Only  re- 
member what  I  say.  You  must  consider 
Margaret  and  myself,  uncle,  and  no  one 
besides.    Promise  me  that  you  will.' 

Jerome  Dawe,  not  daring  to   reply  audi- 
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bly,  took  refuge  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  nodded  several  times  to 
Sally,  thus  conveying  a  promise  in  dumb- 
show.  She  accepted  it  in  this  form,  and 
replied, 

'  You  promise  then.  Of  course  it  was 
what  you  meant  to  do  all  along,  but  it  is 
better  to  settle  it.' 

There  and  then  Sally  Badger  kissed  her 
uncle,  and  Martha  Spring,  outside  the  door, 
knew  that  she  had  kissed  him,  for  the  salute 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  whack.  Martha 
drew  her  own  conclusions  from  an  oc- 
currence so  unparalleled,  for  Sally  was  no 
kisser;  and  in  the  envious  housekeeper's 
bosom  there  raged^the  fury  of  a  legatee  who 
begins  to  realize  the  fearful  truth  of  that 
proverb,  '  Many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip.'  When  Sally  Badger,  as  she  went 
away,  bade  Martha  '  good-bye/  with  un- 
wonted   cordiality,  Martha,   for    her   part. 
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felt  like  a  tigress,  and  could  have  torn  her 
in  pieces. 

Straight  back  to  the  parlour  she  went, 
and  she  glared  so  savagely  at  poor  Jerome 
Dawe  that  he  too  plainly  read  the  truth  in 
her  visage,  and  not  knowing  how  to  face 
her  wrath  he  was  in  sheer  despair,  when 
another  knock  diverted  their  attention  for 
the  moment,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruddock 
were  announced.  Jerome's  heart  leaped 
for  relief.  And  Martha,  banging  the  door, 
this  time  to  signify  that  she  knew  enough 
now,  and  need  listen  no  more,  departed  to 
her  down-stairs  regions,  where  she  so 
wounded  and  lacerated  her  two  under- 
servants  that  they  gave  her  notice  for  that 
day  month  upon  the  spot,  and  were  in- 
deed on  the  verge  of  avenging  their  wrongs 
by  assault  and  battery  of  Martha's  sacred 
person. 

Flattery    and     trickery,    winding     and 
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doubling,  syllables  as  soft  as  oil,  smiles, 
compliments,  serpentine  ins  and  outs,  but 
never  a  loud  word,  nor  a  frown,  nor  a 
harsh  suggestion.  So  Daniel  and  Beatrice 
artfully  led  Jerome  Dawe  on  from  point  to 
point,  until  (although  Jerome  did  not  ex- 
actly know  that  he  had  said  it)  Beatrice 
suddenly  exclaimed, 

'  Oh,  Jerome,  how  good  of  you  !  How 
more  than  kind !  to  leave  all  for  our  dar- 
lings !' 

It  was  beautifully,  scientifically  done. 
Pen  and  ink  cannot  describe  it,  nor  artist's 
pencil.  And  as  this  chapter  must  quickly 
end,  there  is  only  space  to  show  how  Jer- 
ome, under  the  pressure  of  all  these  covet- 
ous people,  hit  upon  a  plan  that  was  no- 
thing less  than  brilliant.  Poor  brains,  whea 
squeezed  suddenly  and  repeatedly,  some- 
times emit  splendid  freaks  of  this 
sort. 
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Three  weeks  later,  after  his  breakfast, 
Jerome  Dawe  said  solemnly  to  Martha 
Spring, 

'  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  Martha, 
must  never  be  breathed  to  any  living  being/ 

Martha,  reading  a  bequest  in  his  eye,  pro- 
tested with  the  utmost  solemnity  that  she 
would  be  as  secret  as  the  grave. 

'  If  not,'  said  Jerome  Dawe,  severely,  tak- 
ing courage  in  prospect  of  what  he  was  going 
to  declare,  '  if  not — we  part  for  ever.' 

Hereupon  Jerome  drew  out  a  will  duly 
drawn  up,  in  which  all  his  property  was 
given  and  bequeathed  to  his  trusted  servant 
Martha  Spring.  The  document  was  short, 
and  the  happy  legatee  was  able  to  decipher 
its  contents.  Her  greedy  eyes  sparkled  with 
joy,  and  in  her  exultation  she  scarcely 
thought  of  thanking  her  master. 

'  It  is  not  signed  yet,'  Jerome  Dawe  re- 
marked, carelessly.     '  That  can  be  done  any 
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moment.     Smnincj  is  a  matter  of  seconds.' 

*  Of  course  it  is,'  replied  Martha,  who  did 
not  fully  understand  the  value  of  such  an 
addition,  and  who  reasoned  that  any  re- 
quest written  in  such  fair  and  rotund  charac- 
ters must  be  valid  in  law.  '  Oh,  sir,  oh,  lor', 
oh  my  !' 

Martha  sank  into  a  chair  and  wept. 

That  very  afternoon  Jerome  Da  we  called 
on  Sally  Badger,  and  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  similar  document  and  bade  her  read  it. 
This  also  was  a  last  will  and  testament,  and 
by  it  all  Jerome's  estate,  real  and  personal, 
was  bequeathed  in  equal  parts  to  his  nieces, 
Sarah  Badger  and  Maro^aret  Alexander. 

^  I  have  not  signed  this  yet,  Sally,'  said 
Jerome.  'The  signature  can  be  added  in  a 
few  moments.' 

And  Sally  Badger,  satisfied  by  the  sight 
of  the  document,  and  well  assured  that 
Jerome  would  speedily  execute  it,  thanked 
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him  and  considered  that  the  business  was 
done. 

Again  that  very  evening  after  dinner 
Jerome  Dawe  strolled  down  to  the  residence 
of  Daniel  Ruddock,  and,  after  a  little  pro- 
locution,  drew  out  a  will,  by  which  the  whole 
of  his  property  was  bequeathed  to  Daniel 
Ruddock  and  his  wife  Beatrice  or  to  the 
survivor  of  them.  Daniel  read  the  paper 
with  eyes  as  greedy  as  Martha  Spring's,  and 
Beatrice  walked  across  the  room  and  put 
her  arms  about  Jerome's  neck  and  kissed 
him. 

'  You  are  too  good  !  too — too  good  I'  she 
said.     '  We  do  not  deserve  this.' 

^What  have  I  always  said?'  Daniel  cried, 
in  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  universe.  '  Have 
I  not  always  said  that  this  man  has  the  heart 
of  a  prince  !  Do  I  say  of  a  prince  ? — of  a 
whole  royal  family !' 

And  Jerome  Dawe  comins;  home  locked 
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the  three  wills  securely  in  his  desk,  and  sat 
down  in  his  chair  and  shook  his  head. 

'"Which  it  shall  be  I  do  not  say,'  he  re- 
marked to  himself.  '  Perhaps  none  of  'em. 
The  best  of  it  is  I  promised  none  of  'em  !  I 
even  pointed  out  in  every  case  that  the  will 
was  not  signed.  I  think  I  have  managed 
cleverly.' 

He  mused  a  while  Ioniser.  Then  a  deam 
of  humour  lit  up  his  face. 

'  Jerome,'  he  said,  addressing  himself  as 
if  he  were  company,  '  you  are  a  sly  fellow  ! 
1  declare  I  would  not  say  that  I  know  a 
slyer  fellow  than  you,  Jerome,  for  ten  miles 
round.' 

Saying  which  he  poked  himself  in  the 
ribs  with  the  head  of  Shakespeare,  and  went 
up  to  bed  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

IN  WHICH  PROSAIC  HECTOR  BADGER  BECOMES  THE 
HERO  OF  A  MYSTERY. 

'  Sammy,  Sammy,  it  is  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  in  our  house.' 

Thus  did  Sally  Badger  address  her  hus- 
band one  morning,  and  as  she  spoke  she 
rested  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  and  her 
elbow  upon  the  breakfast-table,  and  re- 
flected. 

^  There  is  no  doubt  you  are  right  in  this 
case,  my  love/  said  Mr.  Badger,  who  was 
spreading  butter  on  his  bread.  *  Indeed, 
my  love,  you  are  right  in  every  case.' 

'  For  Hector  to  ask  for  ten  pounds,  he 
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will  not  say  for  what ;  then  to  tell  me  he  is 
going  away  from  home  for  a  few  days,  he 
will  not  say  where  ;  it  is  a  very  unusual 
thing.     I  cannot  make  it  out.' 

'I  have  it  I'  exclaimed  Mr.  Badger,  slap- 
ping the  table.  'Strange  that  we  never 
thought  of  it  before.  Especially  strange 
that  you  have  not  thought  of  it,  my  love.' 

'Thought  of  what,  Sammy  ?' 

'  Hector  is  going  to  enlist.' 

'Nonsense,  Sammy.' 

'Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  you  are  right. 
Just  for  the  moment  it  seemed  probable.' 

'  Why  should  the  boy  enlist  ?  and  what 
would  he  want  ten  pounds  for  r  And  why 
should  he  not  say  he  is  going  to  enlist,  when 
we  must  know  all  in  a  few  davs?' 

'  You  see,  Sally,  my  love,'  said  Mr.  Bad- 
ger, in  a  remonstrating  tone,  '  you  hardly 
gi/e  one's  little  suppositions  a  chance.  You 
strike  at  them  so  soon,  my  love,  and  so  very 
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hard ;  and  you  have  such  strong  argumen- 
tive  power,  Sally.' 

'  I  cannot  make  it  out,'  Sally  continued  ; 
^something  is  going  to  happen.' 

'  T  really  do  believe  I  have  caught  it  this 
time/  Mr.  Badger  said,  with  great  energy. 
'  Do  you  know,  Sally,  I  have  a  decided 
impression  on  my  mind  that  I  have  caught  it 
now.' 

*  What  is  it?'  Sally  asked,  impatiently. 
*Let  me  hear.' 

'  But  you  are  so  harsh  and  so  restive, 
Sally,  and  so  very  rapid .' 

'TsTot  where  there  is  sense/ she  replied. 
'For  gracious  sake  say  what  you  have  to 
say/ 

'  I  believe  Hector  is  going  to  sea,  my 
love/ 

^Oh,  Sammy,  what  a  goose  you  are  !'  ex- 
claimed his  wife.  'This  is  worse  than  the 
other.     Going   to  sea,  indeed !     Why,   the 
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only  time  Hector  was  ever  on  the  water  he 
was  so  ill  that  we  had  to  put  him  to  bed 
when  w^e  got  home,  and  he  looked  yellow 
for  days.' 

'All  I  know  is  this,'  said  Mr.  Badger, 
seeming  for  once  disposed  to  argue  the 
point,  *  the  whole  affair  has  a  runaway  sort 
of  look  about  it,  and  whenever  young  peo- 
ple run  away  tliey  always  either  enlist  or 
^o  to  sea.' 

'The  question  I  want  answered  is  this, 
Sammy,'  said  his  wife.  '  Am  I  to  give  him 
the  money?  Am  I  to  let  him  go  off,  we  do 
not  where  ?' 

'  I  think,  Sally,  my  love,'  replied  Mr. 
Badger,  '  that  as  you  ask  that  question  you 
may  as  well  answer  it  too.' 

'  Has  it  struck  you  lately,'  asked  Mrs. 
Badger,  not  regarding  his  attempted  jest, 
'  that  Lucy  Ruddock  comes  a  great  deal  to 
our  house  ?     She  is  not  so  fond  of  Mildred 
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as  she  pretends  to  be.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  she  has  taken  a  fancy  to  our  Hector,  or 
he  to  her,  or  each  to  each.' 

'  Sally,  my  dear/  replied  Samuel  Badger, 
growing  bold  in  the  face  of  this  absurdity, 
'  you  are  not  thinking  what  you  say.  Lucy 
Ruddock  and  our  Hector  !  Why,  such  a 
thing  was  never  heard  of!  My  dear,  if 
Daniel  and  Beatrice  were  even  to  hear  that 
the  thing  had  been  dreamt  of  they  would 
go  mad — downright  mad,  Sally.' 

'  I  am  speaking  of  Lucy,'  replied  Mrs. 
Badger,  not  at  all  shaken.  '  As  to  her 
father  and  mother  you  are  right  enough. 
But  she  is  an  odd  sort  of  girl.  Those 
thin  lips  of  hers  look  like  determination  ; 
and  have  you  noticed  her  eyes  when  she 
speaks,  how  they  seen)  full  of  a  kind  of  in- 
dependent purpose,  and  glance  at  you  as  if 
she  were  quietly  taking  your  measure  and 
playing  with  you  all   the  while  ?     And  do 
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you  never  notice  the  kind  of  double  mean- 
ings her  words  often  have,  when  she  wishes 
to  be  satirical  ?  And  how  she  makes  people 
ridiculous  with  the  gravest  face?  And 
how  her  words  looked  at  one  w^ay  are 
quite  innocent,  and  the  other  way  are  full 
of  just  the  meaning  she  pretends  not  to  be 
conveying?  Oh,  Sammy,  that  girl  is  not 
what  she  seems.  If  Hector  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  her,  and  she  to  Hector,  I  do  not 
think  that  Daniel  and  Beatrice  would  find  it 
easy  to  turn  her.' 

'Then  I  tell  you  what  it  is,'  Mr.  Bad- 
ger said,  greatly  struck  by  his  wife's  words ; 
'  they  are  going  away  together  to  get  mar- 
ried, Sally,  and  the  ten  pounds  are  wanted 
to  pay  for  the  license  and  the  cab,  and  the 
other  little  expenses.' 

*  No,  no,'  replied  Sally,  shaking  her  head 
soberly.  '  They  are  not  going  to  run  away. 
Hector  would    as   soon    think  of  breaking 
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into  a  house,  or  of  setting  fire  to  a  ship,  as 
of  eloping ;  and  I  do  not  believe  Luc}^ 
would  be  so  silly  either.  But  there  is 
something  in  the  wind,  Sammy ;  there  is 
something  very  serious  in  the  wind.' 

'  My  dear,'  repeated  Mr.  Badger,  ^  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  they  are  going  to 
run  away.' 

*  Sammy,'  his  wife  answered,  roused  by 
this  unusual  opposition,  '  I  tell  you  what  it 
is.  Hector  shall  have  his  ten  pounds ;  he 
shall  go  where  he  pleases  ;  I  will  ask  him 
no  questions  :  and  the  result  will  show  that 
I  am  right  and  you  are  wrong.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

IX  WHICH  THE  MYSTERY  OF  HECTOR  BADGER  IS  AT 
ITS  MERIDIAN. 

Hector  Badger  departed  on  his  mysterious 
business,  and  not  the  slightest  hint  did  he 
he  give  of  its  nature.  He  simply  informed 
his  mother  that  he  would  be  absent  for 
some  days,  and  that  when  he  returned  he 
might  tell  her  what  he  had  been  doins,  al- 
though  (he  w^as  careful  to  add)  he  might 
not.  It  may  seem  incredible  that  the  do- 
mineering Sally  should  have  allowed  her 
son  to  set  her  authority  aside  in  this  deci- 
sive way ;  but  the  fjict  is  that  ]\Irs.  Badger 
was  a  sensible  woman,  and   that  power  of 
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reading  the  character  of  children,  which  is 
a  gift  of  all  wise  mothers,  was  hers  also. 
She  felt  quite  sure  that  whatever  Hector 
might  be  about  he  was  not  going  to  commit 
himself  to  any  wrong  course  of  conduct. 
Besides,  she  rather  welcomed  the  boldness 
and  independence  of  her  boy's  conduct.  It 
was  like  herself. 

^  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Sammy,'  she  said 
to  her  husband  the  day  Hector  went  away, 
*  I  did  not  believe  the  lad  had  the  cour- 
age in  him  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
It  is  the  first  sign  of  push  I  have  ever  seen 
in  him.' 

'  The  Badger  temperament  is  quiet  and 
even  subdued/  said  Samuel,  with  a  retro- 
spective and  pensive  air.  '  In  consequence, 
our  family  has  for  several  generations  been 
considered  wanting  in  energy ;  but  still 
w^aters  run  deep,  and  the  Badgers  have 
more  in  them  than  people  fancy.  What  Hec- 
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tor  has  done  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  I  should 

have  done  mvself  once.' 

•/ 

'Not  since  I  knew  you,  Sammy.' 

'Perhaps  not,  my  love.' 

One  thinsj  was  clear.  There  was  no 
elopement  with  Lucy  Ruddock  in  hand,  and 
as  if  to  satisfy  them  of  that  fact  the  girl 
came  to  the  house  every  day.  ller  calls 
were  made  upon  the  AYalsinghams.  But 
Sally  Badger  remarked  upon  the  unusual 
frequency  of  these  visits,  and  felt  sure  that 
Hector's  absence  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  Lucy. 

Lucy  was  perhaps  not  pretty,  but  there 
was  an  attractive  piquancy  about  her. 
There  was  a  shrewdness  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
kind  of  not  ill-natured  satire  in  her  expres- 
sion. She  possessed  a  musical  voice,  with 
which  she  could  produce  great  effects  in 
conversation,  rolling  out  her  dry,  serious 
sentences  in   a  way  which   signified  under- 
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ineaniog.  These  qualities  marked  off  Lucy 
frotn  common-place  young  women.  But 
with  all  her  humorous  self-possession  she 
could  blush  at  times,  and  one  morning  she 
met  Sally  Badger  in  the  entrance-hall,  and 
Sally  remarked  that  the  girl  coloured  up, 
and  without  any  of  her  usual  easy  and 
sportive  effrontery,  but  a  certain  shyness, 
Lucy  asked, 

'How  is  Hector,  Mrs.  Badger?  He  is 
away  from  home,  is  he  not  ?' 

'  Yes ;  gone  for  some  days.' 

'  Have  you  heard  from  him  ?' 

'  Not  a  line,'  replied  Sally.  She  was  going 
to  have  added,  *  Have  you  ?'  but  she  re- 
strained herself.  Sally  felt  kindly  to  the 
girl,  and  more  so  than  ever  now,  as  she 
stood  before  her  with  the  signs  of  love's 
sweet  confusion  on  her  fresh  young  cheeks. 

'Sweet  water  out  of  a  bitter  fountain,' 
Sally  said  to  herself,  as  the  girl  ran  upstairs. 
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'  Your  name  is  Ruddock,  but  not  your 
nature.  Hector  would  not  do  badly.  But, 
oh,  will  there  not  be  a  row  when  your 
father  and  mother  know  ? 

Sally  chuckled  to  herself.  She  would 
like  to  have  been  in  the  fray,  doing  mightily 
with  her  powerful  tongue.  She  flmcied 
Daniel  crouching  before  her,  hissing  out  his 
fury  like  a  snake  ;  and.  Beatrice  punished 
for  her  long  series  of  sarcasms  and  insults 
by  one  avenging  blow.  It  was  not  Hector's 
securing  a  rich  wife  that  caused  Sally's 
cheeks  to  glow  with  anticipated  triumph  ; 
it  was  the  prospect  of  battle  and  victory, 
and  the  enemy  dragged  along  at  her  chariot- 
wheels. 

The  income  of  the  Badgers  had  now  for 
several  years  been  a  tolerable  one,  owing  to 
the  allowance  made  to  them  for  the  Golden 
Girls.  But  the  expenses  had  been  also 
great,  and,  although  Sally  had  tried  hard  to 
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save,  she  had  not  been  able  to  lay-by  much  ; 
and,  as  the  time  was  now  approaching  when 
Mildred  would  be  of  age,  Sally  foresaw  that 
she  would  soon  have  to  leave  her  handsome 
house  and  shrink  back  into  a  meaner  abode. 
Mildred  liked  Mrs,  Badger,  but  she  had 
plainly  intimated  that  she  would  not  remain 
with  her  after  she  came  of  age.  And  Sally's 
heart  was  sinking.  Her  husband  had  not 
made  any  advance  in  life.  Hector  was 
simply  a  studious  youth,  fit  for  nothing  that 
she  could  make  out.  She  herself  was  grow- 
ing old  and  not  fit  for  new  struggles.  Let 
us  not  blame  Sally  if  she  had  resolved  to 
secure  a  portion  of  her  uncle's  wealth  by 
some  means  or  other.  Her  case  was  a 
desperate  one;  and  the  time  was  near  when 
even  she  could  wrestle  with  adversity  no 
more. 

The  prettiest  room  in  the   house  was  the 
boudoir  of  the  Golden  Girls.     It  looked  out 
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on  the  flower  lawn,  and  the  French  window 
opened  on  a  choice  balcony,  where  white 
curtains,  waftinor  orentlv  to  and  fro  in  the 
summer  wind,  divided  the  flowers  within 
from  the  flowers  without.  The  room  was 
furnished  with  great  taste,  and  bits  of  fancy 
treasure,  vases,  statuettes,  and  pictures  pro- 
claimed the  riches  and  the  taste  of  the 
Golden  Girls.  Violet  was  lying  on  lier 
couch — always  on  that  couch  ! — with  her 
white  and  gentle  face.  Mildred  and  Lucy 
Avere  standing  at  the  window,  enjoying  the 
morning  air,  and  so  the  three  girls  were 
having  their  chat. 

Strangely  sweet  was  that  face  of  Violet's, 
with  its  many  imprints  of  suffering,  patience, 
and  refinement,  and  that  light  ripple  of  fun 
which  would  pass  over  her  features  every 
now  and  then.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  the 
pleasure  with  which  she  looked  at  the  other 
two  in  their  health   and  strensrth,   as  if  no 
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shadow  from  her  own  privations  crossed  her 
feelings,  but  only  joy  in  their  prosperity. 
And  as  often  as  Mildred  or  Lucy  turned  to 
speak  to  Violet  there  carae  a  gentleness 
over  their  voices  and  faces — pity,  love,  for 
this  frail  creature  dwelt  in  an  atmosphere 
of  tenderness,  and  to  approach  her  was  to 
be  bathed  in  it.  Not  a  whit  of  Lucy  Rud- 
dock's crisp,  frosty  sharpness  of  manner  was 
to  be  seen  now.  She  spoke  cheerfully  to 
Violet,  but  with  a  sadness  too ;  and  once 
when  she  brought  her  a  flower,  and  saw- 
Violet's  sweet  grateful  smile,  struck,  woman- 
like, by  the  beauty  of  the  sick  girl,  she  bent 
down  and  kissed  her. 

'What  a  little  dear  you  are!'  she  ex- 
claimed, trying  to  make  a  jest  of  it,  lest 
Violet  should  see  how  deeply  she  felt. 

And,  when  Mildred  and  Lucy  were  out- 
side on  the  balcony,  Lucy  softly  asked, 

*  What  does  the  doctor  sav  ?' 
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Mildred  only  shook  her  head,  and  Lucy 
guessed  why  it  was  she  bent  over  one  of 
her  flowers  ;  but  the  other,  who  would  not 
let  anyone  see  her  feelings  if  she  could  help 
it,  did  not  turn  round  until  she  had  recover- 
ed her  composure. 

Lightly  and  pleasantly  the  girls  chatted 
together,  passing  from  one  thing  to  another 
as  fancy  led.  They  talked  of  Hector  ;  and 
Lucy,  with  a  seriousness  which  both  Violet 
and  Mildred  remarked  upon,  wondered 
where  he  had  gone,  and  what  he  was 
doing. 

'  I  believe  I  know  all  about  it,'  Mildred 
said,  with  a  smile. 

'  Oh,  do  tell  me !'  Lucy  called  out,  eager- 
ly.    '  I  so  want  to  know  !' 

'  You  may  wait,'  replied  Mildred  ;  '  but 
I  know  what  neither  his  father  nor  his 
mother  knows.  Why  should  you  want  to 
be  in  the  secret,  Lucy  ?' 
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'Because  I  like  to  be  in  ever}^  secret/ 
Lucy  answered.  ^  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me.' 

^  Not  a  word,'  Mildred  said,  inflexibly. 

'  Then  I  do  not  believe  you  know  any- 
thing about  it,'  Lucy  rejoined,  trying  by 
this  taunt  to  extort  the  information. 

'  What  I  do  not  know  I  cannot  tell,'  re- 
plied Mildred,  briskly.  '  And  what  I  do 
know  I  shall  not  tell,  so  there  !'  And  Lucy 
had  to  drop  the  subject. 

Their  talk  darted  off  to  the  last  ball,  and 
Lucy  twitted  Mildred  with  the  attentions  of 
a  particular  captain,  who  was  aristocratic, 
needy,  and  a  noted  fortune-hunter.  Mil- 
dred smiled  in  a  Avay  which  might  have 
made  the  most  unquailing  fortune-hunter 
despair. 

'  Until  I  find  some  one  who  loves  me  for 
what  I  am,  and  not  for  what  I  have  got/ 
she  said,  '  I  keep  fancy  free.' 
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'  How  will  you  find  out  ?'  Lucy  asked, 
naturally  enough.  '  Men  are  such  hypo- 
crites.' 

This  deep  student  of  masculine  life  made 
this  remark  with  a  sigh. 

'  I  shall  be  a  hypocrite,  too,'  Mildred  re- 
torted. *  When  I  am  sufficiently  interested 
in  any  man  to  put  him  to  the  test,  I  have  a 
little  plan,  a  net,  a  snare ;  but  oh,  good 
luck,  good  luck  !  here  come  Victoria  and 
her  father.  Now  for  the  Major,  girls  ! 
Attention  for  the  Major  !' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  WHICH    THE    MYSTERY  COMES  OUT,  AND    SALLY 
BADGER  IS  ASTONISHED. 

*  Young  ladies,'  the  Major  said,  stepping 
about  the  room  with  great  vivacity,  ^  you 
look  very  charming  here  amidst  sunshine 
and  flowers,  fit  companions  for  youth  and 
bloom.  The  only  thing  out  of  place  here 
is  my  grey-headed  self.  Victoria,  I  had 
better  leave  you  here  and  take  my  flight. 
I  am  only  a  raven  in  a  quartette  of  doves.' 

'  You  don't  know  how  tired  doves  be- 
come of  each  other,'  Mildred  answered. 
'  So  please  stay.' 

*  Time   was,'   the   Major  continued,  pos- 
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turing  as  he  spoke,  'believe  me,  young 
ladies,  time  loas  when  old  Sanctuary — not 
old  Sanctuary  then — would  have  kept  a 
whole  dovecot  in  a  flutter — and  did  it  too  ! 
He  was  a  rattle  of  a  fellow  in  his  day ;  but 
he  has  settled  down,  Miss  Walsingham,  and 
he  keeps  settling  down,  and  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  his  few  fijrev  hairs  will  lie 
low  enough.' 

'Major  Sanctuary,'  Lucy  Ruddock  called 
out. 

'Well,  Miss  Lucy?' 

'  That  part  of  the  raven's  conversation 
does  not  suit  the  doves.  Talk  of  something 
cheerful,  if  you  please.     Make  us  laugh.' 

'  Make  you  laugh  !'  cried  the  Major,  not 
a  little  flattered  by  Lucy's  speech.  '  That 
is  not  so  easy  when  a  man  has  to  entertain 
young  ladies  who  are  full  of  witty  thoughts 
to  be2:in  with.  But  there  is  something  I 
can  tell  you  which  will  interest  you.     Yic- 
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toria  and  I  have  been  staying  down  at 
Tickenham,  and  there  we  met — we  met — I 
give  you  three  guesses,  one  apiece  !' 

Nobody  knew. 

'That  excellent  Mrs.  Alexander  who 
used  to  live  here.  She  is  settled  at  Ticken- 
ham. Settled  in  a  most  charrainsi;  house, 
nice  prospect,  bee-autiful  furniture — model 
of  a  snug  little  place,  I  consider  it.' 

'Father,'  Victoria  said,  remonstrating, 
'  hardly  that.' 

'  And  do  you  remember  the  widow's  son, 
Miss  Walsingham?'  the  Major  asked, 
addressing  Mildred.  '  That  rough-manner- 
ed, rough-headed  colt  who  used  to  live  here, 
and  was  always  in  one  mischief  or  an- 
other ?'. 

'  I  remember  that  Mrs.  Alexander  had  a 
son,'  Mildred  replied. 

'  Turned  out  the  handsomest  young  fel- 
low   in    the    county !'    cried    the     Major. 
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''Tall,    six-foot-three,    if    he    is    an     inch/ 

'  Oh,  father  !'  Victoria  cried  again,  '  hardly 
that/ 

'  With  a  fine  frame,  a  good  colour,  plenty 
of  blood  in  his  veins — and  good  blood,  too, 
I  can  assure  you — and  good  breeding  as 
well  as  good  blood  ;  very  polite  to  me,  I 
must  confess ;  all  tending  to  show,  Miss 
Walsingham,  how  surprisingly  these  young 
icolts  turn  out  sometimes.' 

'  What  is  he  doing  at  Tickenham  r'  Violet 
asked. 

The  sisters  had  glanced  at  each  other 
while  this  conversation  went  on,  but  Mil- 
dred seemed  unwilling  to  speak. 

'  Doctor/  the  Major  answered,  '  and  an 
uncommonly  promising  doctor,  too,  as  I 
understand ;  making;  the  most  amazini^ 
cures,  one  after  another,  until  everybody  is 
raving  about  him  V 

'  Father  !'  said  Victoria,  the  third  time. 
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'Poor  old  Sholto,' Lucy  said,  '1  always 
liked  him.' 

Neither  of  the  Golden  Girls  spoke  a 
word. 

'  Of  course,  in  Tickenhaai,  a  medical  man 
has  singular  advantages,'  the  Major  contin- 
ued. '  There  is  a  medicinal  spring  there 
which,  from  all  I  hear,  is  most  efficacious  in 
every  complaint  under  the  sun.  I  assure 
you,  Miss  Walsingham,  some  of  the  anec- 
dotes I  heard  of  the  waters  were  quite  sur- 
prising. Cures  ?  Miracles !  Attenuated 
people  coming  there,  drinking  for  six 
weeks,  and  going  home  stout,  and  finding 
the  wardrobe  useless — perfectly  useless. 
On  the  other  hand,  stout  people  seeking 
relief,  and  getting  reduced  one  ounce  every 
hour  by  the  clock,  and  as  regular  as  clock- 
work. I  heard  of  one  old  gentleman  who 
came  there  rheumatic  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  had   not    moved    for   years.      He 
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began  drinking  the  waters — liberal  course  ; 
seven-and-twenty  glasses  a  day.  The  effect 
was  wonderful.  The  joints  became  limber, 
energy  was  developed,  the  man  began  to 
walk,  and  to  run,  and  to  dance,  until  at 
last  the  faculty  had  to  give  him  a  hint — he 
was  becoming  a  perfect  tarantula !  And 
that  was  the  man  who  six  weeks  before  had 
to  ring  the  bell  for  a  servant  when  he  want- 
ed to  cross  his  legs.' 

The  Major  got  quite  hot  while  telling  this 
anecdote,  to  which  the  girls  listened  with 
most  creditable  composure. 

'  And  my  recommendation  to  you  is,'  said 
the  Major,  turning  to  Violet,  and  speaking 
in  a  calmer  voice,  ^try  the  Tickenham 
waters;  they  will  be  sure  to  do  you  a  world 
of  good.  You  will  be  off  that  couch  in  a 
month.' 

x\t  this  juncture  the  door  was  thrown 
open  without  any  ceremony,  and   Mrs.  Bad- 
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ger  entered  the  room,  or  rather  she  burst 
into  It. 

^  Girls  !'  she  called  out,  '  do  you  know 
what  has  happened  ?' 

Then  seeing  Major  Sanctuary,  she  said, 

'  Excuse  me,  Major,  I  did  not  know  you 
were  here.' 

'Never  mind  me,  madam,'  the  Major  re- 
plied, with  spirit.  '  What  has  happened  ? 
Nothing  bad,  I  sincerely  hope.' 

'No;  the  contrary,'  Sally  answered. 
*  Girls,  Hector  has  come  back,  and  where  do 
you  think  he  has  been  ?' 

Lucy  Euddock  blushed,  what  lovers 
call  beautiful,  and  other  people  painful, 
crimson. 

'  To  London,'  Sally  continued,  answering 
her  own  question  before  others  could  speak. 
'  To  the  London  University,  to  be  examined ; 
and  he  has  got  a  scholarship,  and  sixty 
pounds    a    year !     And    they  say  he  is    so 
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promising  that  he  will  carry  everything 
before  him!' 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Badger,'  Violet  said,  Avith 
tears  of  pleasure  in  her  eyes,  *  I  am  ^o 
glad !  I  am  sure  Hector  has  been  working 
for  years.' 

'  I  am  delighted,'  Mildred  said,  heartily. 
'  I  guessed  something.' 

*  And  I,  Mrs.  Badger/  cried  the  Major, 
*  cannot  express  niy  satisfaction.  Sixty 
pounds  a  year  !  I  daresay,  when  the  thing 
is  thoroughly  looked  into,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  one  hundred  and  tv/enty,  or  perhaps 
two  hundred.  A  very  pretty  income  in- 
deed.' 

Lucy  rose  in  a  great  hurry. 

*  Mrs.  Badger,'  she  said,  '  I  must  run 
away.  Tell  Hector  how  glad  I  am  that  he 
has  been  so  successful.'  And  she  bade  them 
all  good-bye  in  haste. 

*  You   can   deliver   your    own   message,' 
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Sally  called  after  the  retreating  girl,  with 
some  facetiousness.  '  Hector  is  down- 
stairs.' 

Then,  with  a  fresh  apology  for  her 
abrupt  behaviour,  Mrs.  Badger  withdrew, 
and,  going  up  to  her  own  room,  she  found 
her  husband.  Samuel,  who  was  brushing 
his  hair,  heard  the  wonderful  news  with  his 
habitual  placidity. 

'  I  am  not  much  surprised,  Sally  my  love,' 
he  said,  in  his  easy  way.  '  I  always  believ- 
ed that  Hector  would  turn  out  somebody 
some  day.  He  has  good  ability ;  you  know, 
Sally,  talent  goes  from  father  to  son.  I 
have  ability  myself.' 

'Nothing  of  the  kind,  Sammy.' 

'  Plodding  ability,  I  mean,  my  love,' 
said  Samuel  Badger,  deferentially,  for  he 
felt  he  had  gone  too  far.  '  Not  ambitious 
ability ;  plodding  ability.' 

And  Samuel  went  downstairs.     The  next 
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minute  his  wife  heard  him  call  out,  '  Sally ! 
Sally  !'  in  a  most  alarming  voice.  She  flew 
down,  expecting  a  catastrophe  of  some  sort, 
but  when  she  got  into  the  parlour  she 
found  him  much  as  usual.  Only  he  said,  in 
a  whisper, 

'  I  thought  I  would  like  to  tell  you, 
Sally.  As  I  came  down  I  saw  Hector  and 
Lucy  at  the  front  door.  He  has  gone  out 
w^ith  her ;  but  before  the  door  opened  I 
think — I  would  not  like  to  be  positive — but 
I  think ' 

'  What  do  you  think,  for  goodness  sake, 
Sammy  F 

*  I  think,  my  dear,  those  young  people  were 
hissing  each  other' 

'  What  if  they  were  !'  exclaimed  his  wife, 
impatiently.  *  Why,  Sammy,  from  the  way 
you  called  out,  I  thought  the  house  was  on 
fire  I' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

IN  WHICH  HE  LOVES  HER  AND  SHE  LOVES  HIM. 

If  people  would  be  at  half  the  pains  to  do 
right  that  they  are  at  to  do  wTong,  this  would 
be  a  merry  and  a  virtuous  world. ,  Consider 
the  pains  which  Daniel  and  Beatrice  Rud- 
dock had  taken  for  so  many  years  to  marry 
their  children  well !  While  Eugene  was 
yet  a  small  boy,  learning  the  notes  on  his 
little  fiddle,  he  was  designated  for  the  hus- 
band of  Mildred  Walsingham  ;  and,  while 
Lucy  was  still  in  her  child's  frock,  she  was 
marked  as  the  future  Lady  Sanctuary. 

All  these  years  Daniel  and   Beatrice  had 
kept    their    matrimonial    schemes   in   view. 
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Through  what  vistas  of  calculation  and 
conduct,  of  hope  and  vexation,  these  worthy 
parents  passed  !  Perhaps  worldly-wise 
people  are  not  worldly-wise  after  all,  even 
on  their  own  computation.  Perhaps,  be- 
side Daniel  and  Beatrice  Kuddock,  there  are 
many  who  pursue  unworthy  ends  with  the 
craft  of  spiders  and  the  industry  of  ants, 
and  who,  all  the  time,  are  fools  for  their 
pains,  being  certain  to  be  disappointed, 
whether  they  fail  or  succeed. 

In  the  same  plot  of  ground,  nourished 
by  common  soil  and  light  and  rain,  there 
grow,  side  by  side,  white  roses  and  red, 
weeds  and  flowers.  In  the  Ruddock 
family,  under  the  low  and  worldly  influences 
of  Daniel  and  Beatrice,  a  son  and  daughter 
had  grown  up  curiously  dissimilar  in  char- 
acter. Of  course  Eugene  was  more  refined 
than  his  father ;  indeed  he  was  prettily 
educated ;  could  dance,  play  the  fiddle,  talk 
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Frencb,  turn  a  compliment,  and  dress  with 
taste.  Generally,  Eugene  knew  how  to 
behave  himself;  but,  to  the  core  of  his  na- 
ture, he  was  a  worldling.  Rank,  wealth, 
and  respect,  which  wise  and  good  people 
value  only  as  they  represent  something 
better  behind,  Eugene  valued  for  them- 
selves alone ;  in  fact,  his  father's  miserliness 
reappeared  in  the  son  in  another  form. 
The  father  did  not  believe  any  man  could 
be  happy  without  money,  and  scarcely  un- 
happy with  it.  Eugene  widened  his  idea  a 
little;  to  money  he  added  refinement,  dress, 
station,  fine  house,  good  company,  and  so 
on ;  there  he  stopped.  And  this  well- 
taught  young  man  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
live  so  as  to  secure  a  liberal  share  of  these 
pleasant  things  ;  and  when  his  father  and 
mother  told  him  that,  by  marrying  Mildred, 
he  would  step  into  something  like  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  Eugene  reasoned  inly 
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that,  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money, 
he  must  also  have  all  that  life  has  to  give. 
Thenceforth  he  made  Mildred  his  mark  in 
life. 

No  doubt  he  did  not  mean  to  be  a  wholly 
selfish  husband  ;  he  would  have  gone  through 
the  marriage  ceremony  with  tolerable  sin- 
cerity. Possibly,  if  he  marries  Mildred,  he 
may  make  her  a  very  fair  husband — better, 
perhaps,  than  if  he  were  an  idealist,  a  philo- 
sopher, a  philanthropist,  or  a  professor  of 
virtue.  In  a  w^orld  of  chances,  who  shall 
say  such  a  thing  cannot  be  ?  But  Eugene 
Ruddock,  looked  at  now,  a  younp;  man  of 
three-and-tvventy,  who  resolves  to  marry  a 
girl,  not  because  she  is  the  desire  of  his 
heart,  but  simply  because  she  has  a  large 
fortune,  is  not  a  very  pleasant  siorht. 

Thin-lipped,  w4th  curiously  full  eyes  which 
had  the  most  expressive  roll,  a  cynical 
smile,   a   clever   w^ay  of  turning  people  to 
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ridicule,  and  a  sort  of  manner  as  if  she  saw 
a  little  deeper  into  everybody  than  she 
cared  to  tell,  Lucy  Ruddock  was  not  so 
prepossessing  as  her  brother.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  general  opinion  pronounced  Eu- 
gene a  well-meaning,  well-bred  young  man, 
and  Lucy  an  acid,  disagreeable,  selfish  young 
woman.  To  be  sure,  in  the  matter  of  her 
reputation.  Miss  Lucy's  tongue  had  some- 
thing to  answer  for.  She  stung  people  with 
her  sentences,  and  people  naturally  gave 
her  a  bad  name.  But  Lucy  was  not  world- 
ly-minded. She  was  willing  to  give  up 
something  for  an  idea.  She  did  not  fancy 
Bob  Sanctuary ;  and  no  language  of  her 
mother's,  describing  the  raptures  of  being 
'  my  lady,'  a  baronet's  v/ife,  could  inflame 
her  imagination.  Why  should  I  make  any 
mystery  of  it?  Lucy  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Hector  Badger. 

Yes;  this  shambling,  blushing,  awkward, 
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Studious  lad,  upon  whom  Eugene  made  all 
sorts  of  finical  jests,  had  won  Lucy's  heart. 
For  Hector,  reputed  a  dullard,  was  quite 
the  opposite,  and  Lucy  had  found  out  the 
truth;  he  was  a  lad  of  good  capacity,  of  un- 
wearying industry,  with  a  true  passion  for 
learning.  Lucy  met  hioi  one  day  coming 
from  the  town  with  a  huge  book  under  his 
arm,  which  was  indeed  a  second-hand  Latin 
dictionary,  and  Hector  was  so  pleased  with 
his  purchase  that  he  told  Lucy  how  he  had 
been  saving  for  months,  because  he  wanted 
to  buy  this  book,  of  which  the  price  was 
after  all  only  fifteen  shillings ;  and,  having  told 
her  so  much  in  two  or  three  great  gasps  of 
triumph,  Hector  went  his  way,  hugging  his 
dear  volume,  but  leaving  an  impression  on 
Lucy's  heart  which  he  little  suspected  ;  for 
she  got  home,  and,  sitting  at  their  rich 
dinner-table,  she  noted  her  father's  perpetu- 
al talk  about   cost  and  come-to  ;  and  her 
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mother's  allusions  to  the  aristocracy  and  the 
happiness  of  people  with  handles  to  their 
names ;  and  her  brother's  surface  polish  and 
apish  graces.  And  the  girl  cast  her  thought 
back  upon  the  poor  ill-clad  scholar,  and, 
sighing,  she  thought  how  nobler  he,  lugging 
his  dictionary  home,  happy  because  he  had 
treasures  of  knowledge  in  his  arms  ! 

Lucy  never  forgot  that  contrast;  and,  as  she 
and  Hector  had  abundant  chances  of  meet- 
ing (for  nobody  dreamed  that  anything 
could  happen  with  poor  Hector),  the  affair 
had  got  out  of  the  seedling  state  before  even 
the  lynx-eyed  Beatrice  noticed  it.  Indeed 
Lucy — wicked  little  minx ! — managed  in  her 
sly  way,  and  with  wicked  laughter  on  her 
lips,  to  entice  Hector  from  scholarly  talk  to 
something  warmer.  His  Virgil,  his  Homer, 
his  Shakespeare,  of  these  he  would  dis- 
course, and  Lucy  would  listen  with  interest 
not  the  least  affected ;  only  this  naughty  girl 
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had  other  thoughts  in  her  mind  beside 
Shakespeare,  Virgil,  and  Homer. 

'  Oh,  Lucy,'  Hector  said,  after  one  of 
these  literary  dialogues,  '  it  is  so  pleasant 
talking  with  you.  I  always  say  so  much 
and  say  it  so  well.  With  other  people  I 
stammer  and  stutter,  and  then  vanish  like  a 
man  struggling  through  a  bog.' 

'  And  I  enjoy  talking  to  you  immensely,' 
Lucy  said ;  but  there  was  a  sportive  sparkle 
in  her  eyes  as  she  glanced  at  him.  Lucy 
was  minded  to  rouse  her  shy  student,  so 
she  said,  '  Hector.' 

'  Yes,  Lucy.' 

'  As  we  have  been  sitting  alone  like  this 
— quite  alone,  you  know,  nobody  by ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  Lucy ;  listen.  I  was  just 
saying  that  in  the  fifth  act  of  Hamlet^  scene 
first ' 

'  And  I  was  just  going  to  say,'  cried  Lucy, 
rising  and  darting  away,  all  fun    and  laugh- 
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ter,  '  that  people  need  not  be  talking  about 
Shakespeare's  plays  and  Milton's  poems  alt 
the  time.  Good-bye,  Hector,'  and  off  she 
flew,  leaving  Hector  wondering  and  pon- 
dering. 

Master  Hector,  however  slow-sighted, 
was  not  altogether  blind,  and,  considering 
this  uncommon  episode  that  night  upon  his 
bed,  after  some  hours'  reflection  he  began 
to  see  a  gleam  of  light.  The  consequence 
was  that  about  three  weeks  after,  when 
they  were  in  the  arbour  again  where  this 
innocent  conversation  took  place.  Hector, 
with  much  nervousness  and  a  very  red  face, 
began  : 

'  Lucy.' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Do  you  remember  saying  something 
to  me  the  last  time  but  two  that  we  were 
here  ?' 

*  About  what  ?' 
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'  About  not  talking  all  the  time  about 
Shakespeare's  plays  and  Milton's  poems. 
Do  you  remember  ?' 

'  No,'  Lucy  answered,  a  little  downcast, 
and  more  seriously  than  was  her  wont.  '  I 
have  forgotten.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  !'  Hector  said,  with  an  air  of 
indifference  that  took  shrewd  Miss  Lucy  in, 
making  her  think  that  something  common- 
place was  to  follow.  '  Well,  I  want  to  bring 
in  a  different  subject  to-day,  Lucy.' 

'  What  is  it  ?'  she  asked,  quite  in  the  dark. 
Yes,  she  was  quite  in  the  dark,  misled  by 
his  dry,  scholastic  manners. 

'  ThatJ  Hector  said,  manfully,  and  Lucy 
was  fairly  caught. 

So  their  young  lips  met. 

A  not  ill-natured  critic  tells  me  there  is 
a  little  too  much  kissing  in  my  novels. 
Perhaps  there  may  be ;  but  I  like  the  spec- 
tacle  of  that  first  blushing  kiss   of  honest 
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hearts.  And  1  always  pray  God  that  long 
years  after,  when  cares  of  life  and  family 
have  scored  the  husband's  forehead  and 
dried  the  dew  from  the  young  carnation  lips, 
they  may  be  found  kissing  still.  Be  faith- 
ful and  true,  dear  boys  and  girls,  be  faithful 
and  true ! 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN  WHICH  THE  GOLDEN  GIEL  WHO  IS  BELOVED 
LOVES  NOT,  AND  THE  GOLDEN  GIKL  WHO  IS 
NOT  LOVED  LOVES. 

I  BEGAN  that  last  chapter  intending  to  oc- 
cupy it  with  Eugene  and  his  passion  for 
Mildred ;  and,  as  you  perceive,  I  was  led  off 
into  a  narrative  of  Hector  and  Lucy. 

Eugene,  havincr  fully  entered  into  the 
ideas  of  his  parents  concerning  matrimony, 
and  having  now  finished  his  education  and 
taken  his  degree  with  as  little  credit  as  pos- 
sible, resolved  to  set  seriously  about  the 
next  business  in  life.  He  felt  pretty  confi- 
dent of  success,  having  no  small  faith  in  his 
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own  power  to  charm.  This  was  indeed 
pardonable,  for  Eugene  was,  in  his  way,  at- 
tractive, and  he  had  the  prospect  of  a  for- 
tune which  did  not  make  him  less  desirable 
in  the  eyes  of  either  mothers  or  daughters. 
Accordingly  Eugene,  having  little  or  no  ex- 
perience of  repulse  in  such  mimic  warfare 
of  love  as  he  had  hitherto  engaged  in,  was 
easily  led  to  believe  that  in  the  actual  strug- 
gle he  -would  be  successful  too. 

I  disapprove  of  mystery  and  concealment 
between  a  novelist  and  his  readers,  so  1 
shall  at  once  declare  the  true  state  of 
Mildred  Walsingham's  affections.  Long  ago 
the  girl  had  been  sickened  by  the  various 
fortune-hunters  who,  under  one  pretext  or 
another,  had  contrived  to  get  introduced  to 
her.  Fat  fortune-hunters,  lean  fortune- 
hunters,  grey  fortune-hunters,  green  fortune- 
hunters,  fortune-hunters  with  handles  to 
their    names,    fortune-hunters     seventy-six 
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inches  high,  with  powerful  Irish  brogues, 
fortune-hunters  who  wrote  poetry,  fortune- 
hunters  who  were  *  slow,'  fortune-hunters 
who  were  '  fast,'  fortune-hunters  who  went 
to  church,  and  fortune-hunters  whose  most 
marked  quality  ^vas  that  they  smoked  and 
swore,  and  drank  brandy  in  the  morn- 
ing. One  by  one,  or  half  a  dozen  at  a 
time,  Mildred  had  been  pestered  by  the 
entire  race.  She  found  that  there  was  one 
touch  of  nature  that  made  the  w^hole  crew 
kin.  All  wanted  Mildred  Walsingham's 
money,  not  herself ;  and  the  girl  sometimes 
caught  herself  scornfully  wondering  why 
the  men  could  not  be  more  skilful  hypo- 
crites. 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  Mildred's 
character  may  easily  be'  imagined.  Resol- 
ute, stern,  by  nature  somewhat  cynical,  she 
began  to  turn  misanthrope  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.     To  avenge  herself  she 
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played  with  her  admirers  with  an  art  to 
which  they  themselves  could  not  attain ; 
and,  with  a  smile  of  scorn  hovering  upon 
her  lips,  she  would  talk  and  flirt  so  compla- 
cently that  she  inflamed  several  manly 
bosoms  with  hope,  especially  one  amorous 
Hibernian,  who  wrote  by  the  next  post  to 
his  agent  commanding  him  to  order  all 
his  creditors  to  send  in  their  accounts  im- 
mediately, in  consequence  of  which  a 
special  sack  had  to  be  sent  out  from  the 
post-office  with  the  replies.  In  another 
case  an  undersized  colonel,  home  from 
India  on  sick-leave,  was  so  infatuated  by 
Mildred's  courteous  response  to  his  absurd 
advances  that  he  made  a  bet  at  his  club 
that  he  would  marry  a  fortune  before  three 
months,  not,  however,  telling  the  lady's 
name  for  fear  of  the  enemy.  The  bet  being 
lost,  the  colonel  returned  to  the  East  more 
disordered  than  when  he  left,  and  railed  at 
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woman  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Meanwhile, 
our  Golden  Girl,  secure  from  arts,  darted 
here  and  there  among  her  admirers,  much 
as  the  giant  dragon-fly  darts  through  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  summer  pool, 
always  far  aloft  from  the  urchin  who,  cap 
in  hand,  waits  to  seize  the  gleaming  prize. 
But  it  was  bad  for  the  girl's  nature  thus  to 
despise  those  around  her,  although  not  to 
have  despised  might  have  been  worse. 

Meanwhile,  one  won  her  heart  who  never 
thought  of  capture.  Sholto  Alexander, 
full  of  hopeless  love  for  Violet,  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  seeing  her  on  two 
occasions.  Violet  was  on  her  couch,  and 
not  ten  words  passed  between  the  pair, 
nor  had  the  sick  girl  the  faintest  suspicion 
that  Sholto  adored  her.  But  the  young 
fellow,  handsome,  full  of  the  physical 
strength  of  healthy  youth,  bashful,  diffi- 
dent, even  blushing,    made    an   impression 
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where  he  little  suspected.  Keener  than  her 
sister  in  love-matters,  Mildred  detected 
something  in  Sholto's  manner  which  was 
unusual  :  and,  never  dreaming  that  Violet 
could  be  the  object  of  his  emotion,  she  con- 
cluded that  he  was  in  love  with  herself! 
And  Sholto  appeared  to  Mildred  so  desir- 
able that  she — cynic  and  heiress  as  she  was 
— returned  his  passion  there  and  then,  and 
resolved  that  she  would  marry  him  or  no 
other  'he'  that  lived. 

How  did  Sholto  so  impress  this  rather 
stony  girl  ?  By  not  trying  to  impress  her 
at  all !  Full  of  Violet,  Sholto  rather 
avoided  Mildred  than  otherwise.  When  he 
spoke  to  her  it  was  with  an  absence  of 
purpose  and  affectation  which  she  instinctive- 
ly contrasted  with  the  ways  of  other  men. 
Then  he  was  modest ;  talked  about  his  work  ; 
said  a  little  about  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
a  young  doctor  s   life  in   a  country  village. 
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This  simplicity,  all  just  touched  with  con- 
fusion, his  handsome  face,  his  artless  man- 
ner, struck  proud  Mildred  to  the  heart. 

'This  young  fellow  admires  me,' so  she 
thought,  reading  the  blush  on  his  cheek 
which  was  flaming  there  modestly  for  Violet, 
not  for  her.  *  He  is  really  in  love ;  but  he 
knows  he  is  poor ;  he  is  too  honourable  to 
think  seriously  of  me  ;  and  yet ' 

So  when  Sholto,  departing,  bade  her 
good-bye  with  indifference,  this  insane  young 
woman  actually  reasoned  that  the  indiffer- 
ence was  assumed  because  he  honourably 
scorned  to  seem  to  play  the  fortune-hunter. 
Mildred  went  to  her  room  and  thought  over 
it  all.  She  came  down  to.  dinner  that  day 
in  love  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  en- 
tirely under  a  delusion  as  to  the  man  whom, 
as  she  fancied,  she  had  captivated,  and  who 
had  so  soon  replied  by  captivating  herself. 
Love,  Love,  what  tricks  you  play  on  us  all, 
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old  and  young,  cynical  or  generous,  wise  or 
simple  ! 

I  close  this  chapter,  merely  remarking 
that  Mildred's  capricious  love  for  Sholto 
Alexander,  which  might  seem  the  death  of 
Eugene's  hopes,  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  have  given  these  hopes  substance. 
Wait  for  the  event.  Meanwhile,  reader, 
have  you  not  known  many  a  marriage  made 
out  of  vexation?  And  have  not  these 
marriages  sometimes  turned  out  uncommon- 
ly well  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  MORAL  PICTURE  :  A  TRAINED  CHILD 
GOING  THE  WAY  HE  SHOULD  GO. 

A  CAREFUL  general  undertakincr  a  sieg^e 
which  promises  to  be  slow  and  difficult, 
counts  his  forces  and  calculates  how  many 
brave  men  may  be  lost  before  victory  is 
won,  so  Euojene  Ruddock  resolved  to  fortifv 
his  mind  by  a  variety  of  considerations 
which  would  prepare  him  against  the  dis- 
appointments and  vexations  incident  to  the 
great  undertaking  he  had  in  hand.  As  this 
young  man  was  no  bad  disciple  in  the 
school  of  the  world,  and  as  none  of  us  has 
so  much  wit  but  that  he  may  accept  a  trifle 
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more,  I  ask  my  readers  to  give  attention  to 
the  following  description  of  Eugene  Rud- 
dock's plan  of  besieging  the  heart  and  gain- 
ing the  hand  of  our  Golden  Girl.  Who 
knows,  my  young  reader,  if  you  study  this 
model  patiently,  but  you  may  get  an  heiress 
yourself ! 

First  of  all,  Eugene  plainly  set  before  his 
mind  the  fact  that  what  he  had  to  do  was 
to  marry  Mildred.  This  was  the  mark  at 
which  he  was  to  shoot.  If  he  did  every- 
thing else  and  failed  to  accomplish  this,  he 
would  have  done  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  managed  to  accomplish  this,  no 
matter  where  he  l^might  have  failed  in  de- 
tails, he  would  have  done  everything.  Ac- 
cordingly Eugene  said  to  himself :  '  Let  me 
remember  that  in  my  courtship  I  have  not 
to  please  myself,  nor  to  acquit  myself  in  a 
creditable  way,  nor  to  maintain  my  dignity, 
nor  to  secure  admiration.     If  I  can  do  these 
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things  it  will  be  well.  But  these  are  not 
my  business ;  ray  business  is  to  marry  Mildred 
Walsinsiham. 

*  First,'  said  he,  'I  must  always  make 
myself  agreeable  to  her  ;  smile  when  she 
appears;  wait  her  pleasure  ;  never  contradict 
her ;  always  agree  with  her  opinion,  and  in- 
sinuate that  it  is  wise  and  sensible.  And  I 
must  especially  be  careful  never  to  express 
any  regard  for  wealth,  but  invariably  hint, 
or  openly  declare,  that  woman's  two  charms 
are  Person  and  Mind. 

'  Then  I  must  prepare  myself  for  her 
temper,  which  is  imperious  and  not  the 
sweetest.  She  may  try  to  irritate  me;  but 
I  must  make  a  point  of  never  being  irri- 
tated. When  her  brow  is  clouded  I  must 
not  murmur,  but  I  must  be  the  first  to 
catch  the  sunshine  of  her  returning  smile. 
I  must  endure  her  severity,  and  make  it 
clear  that  I  rejoice  in  her  mildness. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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^  I  must  also  prepare  ray  mind  for  many 
rivalsj  and  formidable  rivals.  But,  if  I 
know  Mildred  Walsingham  well,  she  will 
not  be  easily  caught ;  and  living  as  I  do 
close  at  hand,  with  constant  opportunities 
of  seeing  her,  I  shall  be  able  to  slip  myself 
in  during  the  intervals  of  these  fellows' 
courtships — perhaps  when  she  is  out  of 
humour  with  them — and  edge  myself  an 
inch  or  two  further  into  her  good  graces. 
I  have  heard  that  as  there  are  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  the  day,  so  there  is  never 
an  hour  in  which  a  woman  may  not  change 
her  mind.  I  shall  continually  pursue  my 
plans,  never  losing  an  opportunity,  ever 
ready  for  the  greatest  opportunity  of  all ; 
and  by  improving  every  moment,  and  seiz- 
ing the  happy  one  at  last,  I  may  one  day — 
I  will — lead  Mildred  Walsingham  to  the 
altar,  and  all  her  fortune  shall  be  mine  !' 

Let   us   mark   what    an    encouragement 
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Eugene  Ruddock  is  to  all  parents  to  train 
up  their  children  in  the  right  way.  This 
little  fellow  from  his  earliest  infancy  has 
been  taught  that  wealth  and  this  present 
world  are  the  two  great  prizes  for  thinking 
and  feeling  creatures.  Now  at  three-and- 
twenty,  although  he  has  present  compe- 
tency and  the  prospect  of  wealth  as  patri- 
mony, he  is  not  satisfied  ;  he  wants  more, 
and  is  ready,  after  his  fashion,  to  labour 
to  secure  it.  This  young  gentleman 
will  never  be  vicious  as  society  judges 
vice :  he  will  not  gamble,  nor  drink, 
nor  run  into  debt,  nor  commit  himself 
in  Icve;  he  will  be  a  safe  member  of 
society,  and  such  a  man  as  a  modern 
philosopher  might  regard  with  satisfaction. 
If  his  parents  had  developed  his  feelings, 
those  feelings  might  have  betrayed  him  into 
several  kinds  of  excess;  and  if  they  had 
filled  his   head  with  ideas   of  honour  and 

o2 
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dut}^  and  self-sacrifice,  he  might  have  died 
young  or  poor.  But  having  careful  home- 
training  he  is  what  he  is,  and  will  be  what 
you  all  shall  see.  He  has  been  taught  to 
look  after  number  one.  His  father*  has 
always  dinned  into  his  ears  that  he  must 
make  number  one  rich.  His  mother,  with 
equal  regularity,  has  advised  him  to  make 
number  one  genteel.  Both  have  pointed 
him  to  prudence  rather  than  to  sentiment 
as  a  guide  in  life.  They  have  trained  up 
their  child  in  a  way  from  which  he  will 
never  depart. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

HOERIBLE  HARDSHIPS  ENDURED  BY  A  CHAMPION 
OF  CHRTSTEND03I  WHILE  PURSUING  HIS  YOUNG 
WOMAN. 

A  RUNAWAY  horse,  a  raging  conflagration,  a 
deep  and  rapid  river — these  are  the  mate- 
rials by  which  many  a  despairing  lover  wins 
the  heart  of  his  reluctant  lady.  The  lover 
catches  the  foaming  steed  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  precipice,  whirls  him  round  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  and  the  lady  is  saved. 
Or  he  leaps  into  the  river — bound,  splash — 
just  manages  to  grasp  her  tresses  swept  by 
the  merciless  waters,  struggles  through  the 
flood,  and  the  lady  is  saved.     Or  the  house 
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is  blazing  and  the  stairs  have  been  gone 
this  half-hour,  and  the  fire-escape  is  away 
at  the  painter's ;  but  somehow  he  gets  up 
to  the  top  window  where  she  is  shrieking 
for  help,  and  again  the  lady  is  saved.  In 
fact,  the  lady  is  always  saved ;  and  she  puts 
her  little  white  hand  into  his,  and  lays  her 
head  on  his  breast,  where  her  palpitating 
heart  can  feel  the  manly  swinging  stroke  of 
his ;  and  the  whole  makes  one  of  the  pretty 
pictures  of  which  we  never  tire,  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  we  pardon  a  thousand 
extravagances  of  horse  or  flood  or  flame. 

But  Eugene  Ruddock,  who  was  altogether 
a  young  man  of  convention,  knew  very  well 
that  if  he  was  to  win  Mildred  Walsingham 
it  must  be,  not  by  one  heroic  and  highly 
accentuated  achievement,  but  by  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  small  acts,  which  are  like 
the  patient  drops  whose  duty  it  is  to  wear 
away  the  stone  in  the   moral  axiom.     Now,. 
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ray  dear  ladies,  you  who  read  the  modern 
novel  as  assiduously  almost  as  myself,  and 
who  know  by  what  terrific  accidents  and 
noble  deeds  your  hearts  are  won  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten — listen  while  I  tell  you 
what  Eugene  Ruddock  accomplished  simply 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  piece  of 
music  which  was  marked  four  shillings,  and 
according  to  the  rational  custom  of  the  trade 
was  bought  for  two.  The  moral  of  what 
follows  is  simply  that  in  love  as  well  as  in 
money  we  ought  to  take  care  of  the  pence. 

Jit  a  party  one  evening  Mildred  Walsing- 
ham  played  a  piece  on  the  piano.  She  was 
an  accurate,  not  a  brilliant,  performer ;  but 
being  a  Golden  Girl,  every  note  was  fine, 
and  the  whole  was  heard  with  suspended 
breath,  and  at  the  last  stroke  of  the  keys  a 
chorus  of  wonder  broke  out,  and  people 
turned  to  each  other  in  admiration.  Eugene 
thought  he  might  make  use  of  this  piece  of 
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music,  and  for  six  working  days  it  was  the 
bait  wherewith  he  angled  for  the  golden  fish 
on  which  his  heart  was  set. 

The  party  was  on  Saturday  evening.  On 
Monday  our  little  strategist  begged  his 
mother  to  write  a  note  to  Miss  Walsingham, 
asking  her  to  come  and  dine  in  the  quietest 
way  the  following  evening,  chiefly  because 
'  dear  Eugene  had  been  so  delighted  with 
the  piece  you  played  at  Mrs.  Finlay's  party, 
and  wanted  to  hear  it  again,  when  he  could 
more  perfectly  enjoy  it.  Eugene/  the  can- 
did mother  added,  '  is  quite  wild  about 
music,  and  has  spoken  of  nothing  but  that 
piece  since  he  heard  it.* 

Armed  with  this  little  note,  which  was 
like  one  of  those  pleasant  arrows  with  which 
Cupid  does  such  fatal  work  at  times,  our 
lover  walked  to  Mrs.  Badger's  house,  rang 
the  bell,  and  was  shown  into  a  small  morn- 
ing-room where  Hector  sat  reading.     Hec- 
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tor  was  always  reading,  but  no  longer 
exposed  to  the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  his 
mother,  who  found  out,  to  her  amazement, 
that  even  reading  can  turn  into  money  at 
times.  For  at  least  twelve  years  Eugene 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  Hector  as 
a  kind  of  awkward  simpleton,  whose  defects 
were  enhanced  by  poverty  and  obscurity. 
Now  he  addressed  him  with  his  habitual  air 
of  finical  and  patronising  contempt ;  but 
somehow,  although  Hector  did  not  in  the 
least  resent  this  manner,  Eugene  began  to 
feel  it  would  not  do  much  longer.  There 
was  beginning  to  emerge  through  Hector's 
shyness  and  awkwardness  that  air  of  author- 
ity which  asserted  mental  power  generally 
brinsjs  with  it.  It  was  no  longer  the  sham- 
bling  lad  in  the  presence  of  the  airy  dandy ; 
it  was  the  airy  dandy  in  the  presence  of  the 
reading  and  thinking  young  man.  Eugene 
felt  the  change  before  Hector  had  said  five 
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words ;  and  although  the  little  fop  bestowed 
some  mental  epithet  on  the  London  Uni- 
versity, whose  honours  had  worked  such  a 
change  in  his  former  butt,  he  still  bowed  to 
circumstances.  Like  a  wise  man,  too,  he 
remembered  his  business. 

'  I  have  brought  a  note  for  Miss  Walsing- 
ham  from  my  mother,'  he  said.  '  I  am  to 
wait  for  the  answer.  Perhaps  you  will  ask  a 
servant  to  take  it  up.' 

'  Oh,  for  that  matter,'  Hector  said,  '  I  can 
take  it  to  Mildred  myself 

Eugene  envied  Hector  his  position  ;  was 
half  disposed  to  be  angry  at  his  calling  the 
Golden  Girl  'Mildred;'  felt  a  twinge  of 
jealousy.  Was  Hector  going  to  play  his 
cards  for  the  Golden  Girl  ?  Then,  dismiss- 
ing that  idea  with  scorn,  he  simply  said, 

*  If  Miss  Walsingham  will  see  me,  I  can 
say  something  more,  which  is  not  in  the 
letter.' 
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'Very  good,'  Hector  replied,  'I  will  tell 
her/ 

Left  alone,  Eugene  stepped  about  the 
room,  first  gazing  out  into  the  garden,  then 
into  the  pier-glass  at  his  own  well-dressed 
image,  then  he  scrutinized  his  gloves,  then 
the  toes  of  his  natty  boots,  then  arranged 
his  shirt-collar  with  an  air  of  the  greatest 
self-satisfaction,  and  finally  wondered  if 
Hector  would  ever  come  back.  He  had 
plenty  of  time  for  self-admiration.  Ten 
clear  minutes  elapsed  before  the  door 
opened,  when,  vexatious  surprise,  in  came — 
not  Mildred,  the  Golden  Girl,  but  plain 
Hector  Badger,  with  a  note  in  his  hand. 

'  Mildred  is  sorry,'  said  Hector,  '  she 
cannot  see  you  this  morning.  There  is  the 
answer.* 

Eugene  had  a  set  of  small  oaths,  about 
the  size  of  comfits,  which  he  let  off  occa- 
sionally, and  he  was  going  to  discharge  one 
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of  these,  but  he  recollected  himself.  He 
could  not  look  happy,  however,  do  what 
he  would  ;  so,  taking  the  note  for  his  mo- 
ther, he  bade  Hector  a  somewhat  sulky 
good  morning,  and  took  his  humiliated  self 
home  again. 

That  was  the  first  day.  Next  morning, 
just  before  one  o'clock,  the  indefatigable 
lover  was  again  ushered  into  the  morning- 
room,  having  made  a  call  on  Miss  Walsing- 
ham,  whom  this  time  he  asked  to  see.  He 
found  Samuel  Badger,  who  was  sharpening 
a  pencil  with  a  speed  which  might  perhaps 
enable  him  to  get  it  done  before  night  if  he 
was  not  interrupted. 

'  How  are  you,  Eugene  ?'  Samuel  said,  in 
his  fat  way.  '  I  shall  not  shake  hands  with 
you  in  your  new  gloves.  There  is  lead  on 
my  fingers,  you  will  perceive.' 

Conversation  did  not  thrive  for  the  next 
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minute  or  two,  and  at  last  Samuel,  feeling 
about  for  a  subject,  said. 

*  1  suppose  you  have  come  to  see  Hector 
— to  have  a  chat  or  a  nice  walk.' 

*  Ko,'  Eugene  replied,  as  politely  as  he 
could  ;  '  I  have  called  to  see  Miss  Walsing- 
ham.' 

'Well,  do  Tou  know/  Samuel  Badcrer 
went  on,  in  his  sleepy,  inoffensive  way,  '  I 
hardly  think  she  will  see  you.  Mildred 
very  seldom  sees  strangers  in  the  morning.' 

Eucrene  winced  a  little. 

o 

'  If  it  was  anybody  particular,  you  know,' 
continued  Samuel,  wishing  to  explain  him- 
self fully,  '  or  anybody  she  was  interest- 
ed in  more  than  common,  I  daresay  she 
would  see  them.  She  saw  Captain  Monta- 
cute  the  other  morning,  but  then  I  think 
he  had  found  her  fan,  or  something.  In  a 
general  way,  she  does  not  see  people.' 
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Eugene  fumed  to  himself  all  this  time, 
but  Samuel  saw  nothing  of  his  vexation. 

'  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,'  he 
went  on  again,  '  that  Mildred  would  not  be 
very  pleased  to  see  you  at  the  usual  hour, 
for  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  ;  I  only 
meant  that  before  luncheon ' 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  a  maid  came 
in. 

'  If  you  please,  sir,  Miss  Walsingham's 
compliments,  and  she  desires  me  to  say 
that  she  is  sorry  she  cannot  see  you  this 
morning.' 

*  There,  you  see,'  Samuel  Badger  remark- 
ed, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
pleasing  hit,  '  I  was  right,  was  I  not  ?  I 
was  pretty  sure,  from  what  I  knew  of  Mil- 
dred, that  would  be  the  answer.' 

Eugene  felt  that  if  he  stayed  a  minute 
longer  in  the  room  he  would  either  assault 
Samuel  violently  or  explode.     He  rose. 
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•  Now,  do  you  know,'  Mr.  Badger  said, 
holding  up  his  pencil,  '  it  would  require  the 
patience  of  Job  to  sharpen  this.  I  can 
assure  you  I  have  broken  the  lead  three 
times.  Can  anything  be  more  vexatious  ? 
My  temper  is  quite  tried  with  it.' 

So  ended  Eugene's  second  attempt. 
Most  lovers  would  have  been  dashed  by 
two  such  rebuffs ;  but  our  dapper  little 
man  had  forearmed  himself,  and,  besides, 
he  knew  that  the  prize  was  worth  winning. 
He  called  with  a  second  note  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

He  encountered  this  time  not  Hector  nor 
Samuel,  but  the  renowned  Sally  herself  at 
the  garden-gate.     Sally  smelt  a  rat. 

*Well,  Eugene,'  she  said,  'here  again!' 

'  Yes,    Mrs.    Badger,'    Eugene    replied, 
quite  humbly.     *  I  am  afraid,'  the  smooth 
fellow  added,  adroitly,  '  that  I  am  not  pay- 
ing you   the   compliment    of    a   call.     My 
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mother  has  sent  a  note  to  Miss  Walsingham. 
There  will  be  an  answer ;  a  line  on  a  scrap 
of  paper  will  do.  Only  the  name  of  a 
piece  of  music  which  I  want  to  buy  in  the 
town.     She  ojot  it  at  Millar's,  I  believe.' 

He  dared  not  ask  to  see  Mildred  again, 
bat  hoped  that  Sally  might  say  something 
about  it.  Sally,  however,  was  not  the 
woman  to  assist  hini  in  his  contrivances. 

^Tt  is  no  use  sending  that  note  in  to  Miss 
Walsingham  this  morning,'  Sally  said,  slow- 
ly and  steadily,  but  she  did  not  allege  any 
reason  why. 

'  Indeed,  Mrs.  Badger  ?' 

^  Not  the  smallest  use,'  Sally  said  again. 

^  Then,  Mrs.  Badger,'  replied  our  tac- 
tician, *  I  may  as  well  walk  with  you,  as 
we  are  both  going  the  same  way.' 

And  positively  Eugene  gratified  Sally 
Badger  in  spite  of  herself,  and  chatted 
away  quite  pleasantly ;  for  he  was  deter- 
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mined  to  keep  his  temper,  and  win  his 
game  at  the  last.  In  this  instance  he  had 
his  reward,  for  Sally,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, let  fall  that  she  and  Hector  and 
her  husband  were  going  into  the  country 
the  following  day. 

^Good  opportunity  for  me  to  call  on 
Mildred,'  thought  Eugene.  *  Lucky  I  did 
not  get  in  to-day  !' 

The  next  was  the  fourth  day.  And  now 
Eugene  was  actually  shown  up  into  the 
girls'  little  nest,  where  he  had  never  been 
but  once  before  in  his  life.  Here  he  found 
Violet  lying  on  her  couch,  but  no  sign  of 
Mildred.  Violet  welcomed  him  with  her 
sweet  smile  and  that  general  expression  of 
good-will  which,  in  her  suffering  face,  was 
so  remarkable.  Eugene,  touched  with  her 
frailness  and  grace,  and  half  forgetting  his 
own  scheme,  sat  down,  and,  in  his  lively 
way,   began    to   talk    chit-chat,    which    he 
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thought  might  amuse  her.  And  Violet 
was  willing  to  be  pleased,  and  grateful  for 
his  kind  intention,  and  once  she  actually 
broke  into  her  merry  laugh  with  the  old 
particular  note  of  fun.  The  laugh  was 
growing  less  frequent  of  late,  but  still  it 
was  heard  sometimes.  At  last  Eugene, 
seeing  that  Mildred  did  not  appear,  in- 
formed Violet  of  his  business,  which  was 
to  get  the  name  of  the  piece  of  music  that 
he  particularly  wanted  to  buy  for  to-morrow 
evening.  Violet  gave  him  the  name,  but 
told  him  that  Mildred  was  busy  writing 
letters.  So  our  hero  had  to  njarch  off 
again,  and  yet  he  had  not  come  for  nothing. 

'Gone,  is  he?'  Mildred  cried,  looking 
into  the  room  after  his  departure.  ^  Were 
our  gloves  and  our  hair  and  our  tie  all  in 
order  ?     Were  we  as  fascinating  as  ever  ?' 

'  Really,  Milly,'  Violet  said,  reproach- 
fully, 'he  is  very  kind.' 
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Eugene  had  not  worked  for  nothinof  so 
far.  Mildred  would  not  say  another  word 
against  him  after  Violet's  little  sentence  of 
commendation. 

Positively  next  morning  he  was  there 
again ;  and  Mildred  saw  him  ;  and  he  in- 
formed her  that  he  could  not  get  the  piece 
of  music  in  the  town.  Could  she — would 
she  lend  it  to  him  for  one  night  only? 
He  would  brin^  it  back  to-morrow.  She 
would  lend  it,  she  replied,  readily ;  but 
he  need  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  return  it. 
Oh,  thanking  her  very  much,  he  would  be 
sure  to  return  it  to-morrow.  Artful  Eu- 
gene !  He  made  the  interview  surprisingly 
short.  Not  a  sign  of  love — not  a  glance, 
not  a  token  ! 

He  brought  the  music  back  the  next  day, 
makincf  call  the  sixth.     This  time  he  came 

o 

in  the  afternoon,  and  found  Mildred  with 
two   girl   friends.      Eugene   took   his   part 
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in  tlie  talk  briskly,  for  he  was  a  master 
of  carpet  chatter;  and  the  girls  laughed^ 
and  even  cold  Mildred  smiled. 

Suddenly  the  maid  came  in. 

'  Anv  letters,  miss  ?' 

'  Letters  !'  exclaimed  Mildred,  horrified. 
*  Here  is  one  that  was  particularly  to  go  to 
the  General  Post,  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
in  time.' 

'  But,  if  you  please,  miss,'  the  maid  said, 
knowing  her  young  mistress's  business  well, 
'the  mail  for  Edinburgh  leaves  in  ten 
minutes.     No  catching  that,  miss.' 

'  How  provoking  !'  Mildred  said.  ^  What 
shall  I  do  ?' 

'Let  me  go  with  it!'  cried  Eugene,  start- 
ing up.  '  There  is  still  twelve  minutes.  It 
is  not  more  ths^n  a  mile.' 

'  Oh,  if  you  would  try,'  Mildred  said. 
'It  is  a  long  way ;  but  I  am  most  anxi- 
ous  ' 
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'  Say  no  more.  Time  flies !'  exclaimed 
Eugene,  snatching  the  letter  from  her,  and 
speaking  with  an  abruptness  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  not  ill-timed.  '  If  it 
is  to  be  done,  done  it  shall  be.' 

Had  he  been  trying  to  check  the  wild 
horse,  plunging  into  the  rushing  river,  or 
scaling^  the  burnins;  house,  he  could  not 
have  spoken  more  vigorously.  Off  he  flew ; 
and  when,  half  an  hour  later,  Mildred  was 
standing  at  the  gate,  bidding  her  friends 
good-bye,  Eugene,  breathless,  but  triumph- 
ant, turned  the  corner. 

*  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know,'  he 
said,  *  the  letter  was  in  time,  and  exactly 
five  seconds  to  spare.' 

•'  Really,  Eugene,'  Mildred  said,  with  the 
air  of  one  reproaching  herself  for  being 
slow  to  form  a  crenerous  estimate,  '  I  must 
say  you  are  very  good-natured.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  thank  you.' 
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She  called  him  'Eugene,'  I'ust  as  when 
they  played  together  long  ago.  She  pressed 
his  hand  a  little  as  she  said  good-bye.  He 
was  at  the  height  of  his  ambition. 

*  I  wonder  you  mention  it/  he  replied, 
gracefully.  *  It  was  not  much,  and  such  a 
pleasure  to  me.' 

So  Eugene  had  made  distinct  way  in 
Mildred's  favour,  and  all  by  persistent  good- 
temper  and  the  resolve  to  make  the  most 
of  small  opportunities.  He  who  lays  to 
heart  the  truth  that  a  proper  number  of 
molehills  will  make  a  mountain  has  a  key 
to  success  in  life  ;  and  he  who  is  a  faithful 
student  of  this  novel  of  mine  shall  here- 
after marry  a  wife  with  bags  and  bags  of 
gold. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

IX  WHICH   MR.   DANIEL   RUDDOCK  EXPLODES. 

Next  morning,  about  twelve  o'clock,  Mrs. 
Ruddock  was  enchanted  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Miss  Walsingham  had  called  to 
see  her.  This  prudent  mother  knew  all 
about  her  son's  series  of  calls,  and,  from 
this  reply  of  the  Golden  Girl,  drew  her 
own  conclusions,  which  were  nothing  short 
of  dazzling.  She  flew  into  her  husband's 
room,  where  he  was  surveying  a  pair  of 
old  boots  with  careful  eyes,  not  being  sure 
whether  or  not  they  would  carry  another 
pair  of  soles. 

*  Daniel,  Daniel !'  the  excited  wife  called 
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out,  in  a  stage  whisper,  '  Mildred  Walsing- 
ham  has  come  !' 

'  Bee,  my  dear,'  said  her  husband,  as  if 
she  had  not  spoken,  ^  I  have  been  looking 
at  this  shoe.  I  am  greatly  afraid,  if  we 
put  another  sole  on,  the  thing  will  come  in 
two  bodily.' 

'  Never  mind  your  shoes,  Dan,'  his  wife 
said,  hastily,  but  with  perfect  good-humour. 
'  Mildred  Walsingham  has  come.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Bee,'  Daniel  an- 
swered, pleased  because  his  wife  was  pleas- 
ed. Really  it  was  admirable  to  see  how 
these  two  kept  temper  with  each  other 
when  they  had  to  cross  from  line  to  line  of 
interest ;  ordinary  folk  snap  and  snarl  at 
such  times.  *  You  can  see  her,  Bee,  can  you 
not?  I  am  hardly  the  person  to  interfere, 
in  such  matters.  Besides,  the  drawing-room 
is  cold,  and,'  Daniel  added,  '  I  am  a  poor 
sickly  devil.' 
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'I  only  came  to  tell  you,'  Beatrice  said  ; 
*  I  thought  you  would  be  gratified.' 

'  My  dear,  I  am  gratified,'  Daniel  an- 
swered ;  and,  as  his  wife  went  ofi*,  he  took 
up  his  shoes  again,  remarking  to  himself, 
'  The  right  foot  is  safe  enough,  but  I  have 
serious  misgivings  about  the  left.  Oh,  no 
doubt  of  it ' — this  came  after  another  in- 
spection— 'that  "upper"  has  not  constitu- 
tion to  carry  a  bit  of  brown  paper.' 

Meanwhile,  Beatrice  flew  to  her  son's 
room,  and  called  out  in  the  same  low,  eager 
voice, 

'  Eugene  !  Mildred  Walsincrham  has  come!' 

'  Mother  !'  Eugene  exclaimed,  opening 
the  door,  and  disclosing  a  face  incredulous 
in  its  joyful  surprise. 

'  Wait  about  five  minutes,'  Beatrice  said ; 
'then  come  into  the  drawing-room  accident- 

ally.' 

Eugene   nodded,    and    Beatrice   hurried 
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downstairs,  but,  when  she  had  taken  a  few 
steps,  came  back  again  to  her  son's  door. 

'  Eugene  !  Not  more  than  five  minutes  ;' 
for  she  was  afraid  the  Golden  Girl  might 
escape. 

She  now  entered  her  drawing-room,  and 
met  Mildred  with  such  an  air  of  welcome 
as  golden  people  of  either  sex  and  every 
age  receive  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  this 
world,  and  she  found  Mildred  warmer  than 
usual. 

*  I  was  sorry  not  to  dine  with  you  the 
other  night,'  Mildred  said.  ^  You  see,  Violet 
is  lonely,  if  I  go  out.' 

*  Poor  dear,'  Mrs.  Ruddock  said,  and  with 
feeling  too,  for  she  was  not  hard-hearted  by 
any  means,  unless  where  her  own  interests 
were  concerned.  *  You  are  a  kind  sister, 
Mildred.' 

*  It  does  not  need  much  kindness  to  wait 
on  Violet,'  Mildred  said ;    '  she  is   a   little 
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angel,  nothing  beside.  So  beautifully  pa- 
tient, such  a  tender,  good  heart,  so  self- 
forgetting,  so  merry,  when  pain  will  let 
her.  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  we 
are  alone  together.' 

It  was  very  unusual  for  Mildred  to  talk 
in  this  wav,  and  still  more  unusual  for  her 
voice  to  tremble  with  feeling,  as  it  now  did. 
Mrs.  Ruddock,  like  a  true  artist,  refrained 
from  any  direct  answer,  but,  sitting  near  to 
Mildred  as  she  did,  she  simply  stroked  her 
hand  in  a  sympathising  way,  and  then  gent- 
ly changed  the  subject.  It  was  delicately 
done,  and  not  mere  acting  altogether,  for, 
as  I  have  said,  Beatrice  had  not  a  hard 
heart ;  the  pharisees  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  publicans,  are  ready  to  give  love  for 
love.  This  silent  sort  of  sympathy  suited 
Mildred  exactly,  for  already  she  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  ashamed  of  the  disclosure  of 
emotion  she  had  made. 
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Presently  Eugene  entered,  and  the  con- 
versation took  a  lively  turn,  and  Mildred 
began  to  relate  with  great  aniniation  how- 
Hector  Badger  had  won  his  scholarship. 

'  Not/  said  Mildred,  '  that  the  event  was 
any  surprise  to  me.  I  expected  that  Hec- 
tor would  do  something  in  that  way.  He 
studied  very  hard ;  and  really  his  company 
is  most  delightful  when  he  gets  over  his 
shyness.' 

The  Golden  Girl  grew  so  warm  in  praise 
of  Hector  that  Eugene  gave  up  all  for  lost. 
But  Mrs.  Ruddock,  knowing  her  sex,  was 
not  discomposed.  Had  Hector  been  what 
Eugene  feared,  Mildred  would  have  held 
her  tongue. 

Immediately  after,  Mildred  told  her 
friends  that  Major  Sanctuary  had  been  en- 
tertaining them  with  wonderful  stories  of 
Tickenham,  the    air    and    the   waters;    and 
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Mildred  added,  with  a  slight  hesitation  and 
a  blush,  that  Yiolet  had  heard  of  a  cer- 
tain Dr.  Jubilee  there,  and  was  resolved  to 
consult  him. 

*So,'  she  said,  'Mrs.  Badger  and  her 
husband  will  make  their  holiday  at  the 
same  time,  and  we  are  all  going  to  Ticken- 
ham  for  a  month.' 

Mrs.  Ruddock  resolved  upon  a  bold 
stroke. 

'  How  singular  !'  she  exclaimed.  '  The 
Major  came  here  and  told  us  all  about  the 
place,  and  we  are  thinking  of  going  there 
too  !' 

'  Do  come,'  Mildred  said.  '  Society  will 
be  so  pleasant.  1  am  always  glad  for  Yio- 
let to  have  people  about  her  whom  she 
knows.     We  can  have  some  picnics.' 

The  vivacity  of  this  speech  enchanted 
Mrs.  Ruddock,  who  now  really  began  to  see 
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something  substantial  ahead.  Upon  Mil- 
dred's departure  she  went  again  to  her  hus- 
band's room, 

*  Dan !'  she  cried  out,  excitedly,  *  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.' 

*Bee,  my  dear,'  he  replied,  ^1  have 
something  to  tell  you.' 

'  Which  is  to  speak  first  ?'  asked  Beatrice, 
her  face  glowing  with  anticipations  of  tri- 
umph.    '  Let  me.' 

'No;  me  first/ Daniel  said.  ^ My  news 
is  bad.  That  shoe  will  not  bear  soleing 
again.' 

'  I  am  so  sorry,  Daniel,'  Beatrice  said, 
with  a  sympathetic  face.  The  tidings  of  a 
hundred  pounds  loss  just  now  would  not 
really  have  troubled  her.  '  Now,  Dan,  for 
my  news.  I  believe  that  Mildred  Walsing- 
ham  will  marry  Eugene.' 

'Well,  the  boy  will  be  provided  for,' 
Daniel  replied,  not  so  jubilantly  as  Beatrice 
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expected.  The  fact  was,  hard  cash  alone 
moved  him — money  in  hand.  '  She  will  be 
a  wealthy  woman — very  wealthy — enor- 
mously wealthy — quarter  of  a  million — 
when  tlie  other  dies.' 

^They  are  going  to  Tickenham  for  a 
month,  Dan.' 

'  Very  good,'  Dan  said,  not  seeing  much 
in  that. 

'  Dan.' 

*  Bee.' 

'  We  must  go  to  Tickenham  for  a 
month.' 

*  Oh,  that's  where  the  wind  sits,  is  it  ?' 
Daniel  said.  '  Well,  the  place  is  cheap.  I 
do  not  object.' 

'The  Badgers  are  going,  too,'  Beatrice 
said.  '  We  must  be  careful  that  Hector 
and  Lucy  are  kept  apart.' 

'  I  forgot  Hector,'  Daniel  said.  '  We  can- 
not go.' 
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^  Ohj  we  must  go !'  Beatrice  replied,  with 
an  air  of  generalship.  *  Our  going  is  indis- 
pensable ;  only  we  must  be  cautious. 
These  things  have  often  to  be  faced  in 
life; 

*  How  are  you,  my  Lord  Booby  ?'  Dan- 
iel cried  out,  breaking  into  one  of  his  fur- 
ious apostrophes,  in  which  he  now  indulged 
whenever  Hector's  name  was  mentioned. 
*How  do  you  find  yourself,  you  great 
beetlehead  ?  I  see  him  now,  Bee,  blunder- 
ing along  the  road,  with  his  great  flat  feet, 
and  his  arms  hanging  by  his  side  as  if  they 
did  not  belong  to  him  !  Marry  a  daughter 
of  mine  !  Oh,  you  great  bull-calf,  get  out 
of  my  sight !' 

'  With  proper  care,  Dan,  all  will  be  safe,' 
Beatrice  said,  not  discomposed  by  this  out- 
burst. 

^  Proper  care,'  Daniel  retorted.  *  I  tell 
you  what ' — speaking  slowly  and  deliberate- 
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ly  from  very  excess  of  passion — *  the  very 
first  time  I  meet  Master  Hector  I  will  give 
him  what  will  prevent  him  from  ever  speak- 
ing again  to  me  or  mine.  I  tell  you  what 
I  will  say.  "Come  here,  pig-head!"  I  will 
call  out,  "come  here,  you  flat-faced  num- 
skull, and  listen  to  me  !  Do  you  think  that 
I — I  Daniel  Ruddock — a  man  of  my  for- 
tune— will  ever  allow  a  big  hoddy-doddy 
like  you  to  marry  my  daughter?  Take 
yourself  off,  Master  Hector,  or,  as  sure  as 
you  are  your  mother's  son,  I  will  punch 
your  dunderhead  so  that  you  will  never 
pass  another  examination,  you  great  lumpy 
oaf!"  That  is  what  I  shall  say  to  Hector 
the  first  time  I  meet  him,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Dan.' 

'  You  must  not,  Dan,'  Beatrice  cried  out, 
in  sincere  alarm — '  you  must  not.' 

She  pictured  to  herself  the  scene  if  her 
husband    should    make    an    onslaught    on 
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Hector  with  these  selected  adjectives  and 
substantives,  and  she  thought  of  Mildred 
Walsingham  hearing  how  Mr.  Daniel  Rud- 
dock had  addressed  a  young  man  for  whom 
the  Golden  Girl  evidently  felt  a  true 
friendship.  Daniel  must  be  muzzled. 
'  Otherwise/   Beatrice    said    to    herself, 

*  Mildred  might  not  only  get  out  of  conceit 
with  Eugene,  but  might  even   take  a  liking 

to  Hector  from  pure  contradiction. No, 

no,  Dan/  she  said,  speaking  aloud.  ^  Instead 
of  scolding,  you  must  be  perfectly  civil  to 
Hector  when  you  meet — civil,  Dan — uncon- 
scious. You  must  suspect  nothing ;  you 
must  have  seen  nothing.  I  must  trust  to 
ray  own  influence  with  Lucy.  One  never 
loses,  you  know,  Dan' — Beatrice  said  this 
with  an  unpleasant  little  laugh — *  never 
loses  by  civility.' 

'  Civil   to    that   chap !'    Daniel   growled. 

*  Why,  if  I  hold  my  tongue,  it  will  be  a 
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miracle.  I  ought  to  be  corked  up  like 
champagne,  tied  down  and  wired,  and — ha ! 
ha !  ha ! — laid  on  my  side  in  a  cool 
place.' 

Beatrice  laughed  immensely  at  this 
happy  comparison,  and  saw  with  relief  that 
her  husband  was  getting  to  take  her  view  of 
things.  • 

'  You  are  so  droll,  Dan,'  she  said.  '  When- 
ever I  see  you  and  Hector  I  shall  think  of 
a  champagne-bottle,  and  fancy  you,  Dan, 
lying  on  your  side,  wired  and  corked,  in  a 
cool  place.' 

She  laughed,  and  he  laughed ;  and  thus 
this  worthy  couple,  keeping  their  tempers 
together,  managed  to  carry  forward  their 
selfish  schemes  in  mutual  good-humour. 
Daniel  and  his  wife  had  learned  that  each 
must  give  and  take.  Often  do  I  see  really 
virtuous  and  high-minded  husbands  and 
wives  engaged  in  honourable  undertakings, 
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but  who  somehow  cannot  take  five  steps 
together  without  quarrelling.  Now,  in 
Daniel  and  Beatrice  there  is  little  to  admire 
except  their  mutual  good-humour.  But 
shall  we  not  admire  that  ?  Children  of 
this  world,  how  much  wiser  are  ye  in  your 
generation  than  children  of  light ! 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

TN  WHICH  MAJOR   SANXTUART  LISTENS  TO    '  AULD 
LANG  syne/  ANT)  FAINTS  AWAY. 

A  FEW  days  after  these  important  events  a 
fly  was  seen  driving  up  the  main  street  of 
Tickenham  ;  and  as  the  vehicle  crawled  lan- 
guidly up  a  steep  ascent,  its  occupant, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  called 
out  to  the  driver, 

*  Faster,  faster,  my  man !  Is  this  the 
side  of  a  mountain?  Have  I  one  hour — 
two  hours — three  hours  to  lose  ?  We 
travel,'  the  passenger  said,  drawing  in  his 
head,  '  just  as  if  there  was  a  funeral  in  front 
of  us.' 
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There  was  a  slight  and  convulsive  increase 
of  speed  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  the  fly 
relapsed  into  its  habitual  lumbering  motion, 
and  our  friend  Major  Sanctuary  within 
fumed  and  ejaculated,  and  related  small 
narratives  of  delay  and  obstruction  to  him- 
self, until  at  last  he  found  himself  in  front 
of  Mrs.  Marmaduke's  house.  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke  herself  was  standing  waiting  for  her 
visitor,  resting  on  her  gold-headed  stick, 
looking  quite  grand  ;  for  her  fine  figure, 
her  dark  piercing  eyes,  and  her  snowy  hair 
gave  to  her  appearance  mingled  touches 
of  age  and  youth,  dignity  and  freedom,, 
most  striking  to  behold.  Only  once,  as  she 
waited  and  drew  a  thoughtful  figure  on  the 
dusty  pathway  with  her  cane,  a  solemn 
expression  crossed  her  face,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  a  deep  pathetic  look,  as  if  she 
were  busy  with  the  far  past.  She  shook 
her  head  with  sadness. 
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'How  frail  lie  was!'  she  said.  'How 
vain  !  How  empty  !  I  wonder  what  sort 
of  hearts  we  must  have  in  our  time  that 
effigies  make  such  impressions  upon  us  ? 
He  broke  my  heart— and  yet  I  would  not 
have  been  happy  with  him.  But  I  am  glad 
he  is  so  kind  to  Yictoria,  not  all  selfish. 
Oh,  I  am  glad  he  is  not  all  selfish ;  for  the 
sake  of  the  old  days  I  am  glad.' 

These  broken  reflections  were  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  arrival  of  the  fly,  out  of 
which  the  Major  stepped  with  a  mood  of 
great  asperity,  and,  drawing  forth  a  very 
lean  and  desponding  purse,  he  fingered  its 
contents  secretly,  and  with  some  signs  of 
misgiving, 

*  How  much  ?'  he  asked,  feeling  his  coins 
with  a  pre-occupied  air,  as  if  doubtful 
whether  he  had  the  required  sum. 

'  Half-a-crown  for  the  fly,  sir,'  said  the 
man,  civilly,  but  with  significant  emphasis. 
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^  Hot  day,  sir.  Something  for  the  driver,  sir/ 
'  Half-a-crown  !'  roared  the  Major,  in  a  most 
leonine  way.  'My  good  man,  be  reasona- 
ble and  say  half  a  sovereign.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  you  have  wasted  three-and-six- 
penn'orth  of  my  valuable  time,  so  that,  as 
the  transaction  stands  at  present,  you  owe 
me  one  shilling.  And  what  do  you  mean 
by  talking  about  a  hot  day?  Did  I  make 
the  weather  ?  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me, 
do  you  mean  that  1  made  the  weather? 
Sonrething  for  the  driver,  too  !  I  really  do 
believe,'  the  Major  said  at  last,  '  that  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  a  fifty-pound  note, 
I  have  nothing  about  me  but  a  threepenny- 
piece.' 

'  Never  mind,  Major,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
said.  She  had  her  purse  ready,  not  unused, 
it  seemed,  to  this  sort  of  juncture,  '  I  have 
got  three-and-sixpence  here.  You  can  settle 
with  me  afterwards.' 
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*  Very  good,'  the  Major  replied,  but 
loftily,  for  the  driver's  beDefit.  'Remem- 
ber, as  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  change 
for  a  fifty  in  the  house,  and  as  I  have  a  bad 
memory,  it  may  be  a  losing  transaction  for 
you.'  Here  the  Major  laughed,  and  then 
becoming  serious  again,  went  on,  '  I  must 
cure  myself  of  this  habit  of  carrying  twen- 
ties and  fifties,  and  nothing  besides.  I 
declare  to  you  the  other  day  at  Paddington 
Station,  when  I  wanted  to  take  a  shilling 
ticket,  I  had  in  all  my  pockets — seven 
pockets,  ma'am,  without  counting  the  outer 
one  of  my  overcoat — how  much  do  you 
think  ?  Simply  a  hundred-pound  note  and 
a  halfpenny,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word, 
ma'am,  in  town  I  must  have  stayed,  and 
missed  my  train,  only  that  a  director  of  the 
company,  whom  I  knew  slightly,  happened 
to  be  passing  by  and  made  it  all  right. 
Even  then  the  train  had  to  be  stopped  until 
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ray  change  was  properly  counted.  It  is  a 
bad  habit,  and  I  will  cure  myself  of  it  at 
all  risks.' 

While  the  Major  thus  rattled  away,  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  regarded  him  with  the  same 
meditative  and  pathetic  expression  which 
she  had  worn  before  he  appeared  ;  and  say- 
ing nothing  at  all,  she  walked  into  the 
house.  Silence  must  never  be  where  Major 
Sanctuary  was,  and  so,  taking  breath  when 
he  found  she  did  not  speak,  he  broke  out 
afresh. 

'  That  reminds  me  of  what  happened  one 
day  to  my  poor  dear  departed  wife  and 
myself.' 

At  this  word  Mrs.  Marmaduke's  face  lit 
up  with  the  strangest  expression. 

'  Did  you  love  your  wife,  Major  ?' 

The  question  itself,  the  tone  in  which  it 
was  asked,   and  Mrs.  Marmaduke's  solemn 
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and  sorrowful  air,  all  combined  to  surprise 
the  Major. 

'  Love  my  wife  !'  he  repeated  in  wonder. 
*  Why  do  you  ask  ?'  Then,  thinking  the 
question  of  no  moment,  he  fell  into  his 
usual  style.  '  Of  course  I  loved  her  !  It  is 
part  of  the  agreement:  ''Love,  honour,  and 
obey."  No,  by  the  way,  that  is  the  other 
side.  But  there  is  something  of  that  kind 
that  we  say  too,  expressed  or  understood. 
Of  course  I  loved  her.  Military  man, 
ma'am.  Always  obey  your  orders,  and 
that  to  the  very  letter.  Eh,  eh,  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke  ?' 

'  Yes,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said,  dreamily ; 
'  I  wondered  if  you  loved  her,  or  if  it  was 
only  a  marriage  of  convenience.' 

'  Not  a  grain  of  convenience  in  it.  Fell 
in  love  with  her  all  of  a  sudden,  just  like 
leaping  a  gate ;  and  then  off  we  set  over 
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the  field  together,  and  a  very  pretty  pair  of 
riders  too,  although  I  say  it.' 

^  And  were  you  happy  ?' 

'  Happy  !'  exclaimed  the  Major — '  never 
knew  such  happiness  !  We  were  so  happy, 
ma'am,  that  hang  me  if  we  did  not  want 
every  day  to  be  forty-eight  hours  long.  It 
was  perfect  champagne — a  life  of  cham- 
pagne ! — each  new  day  drawn  like  a  cork 
that  goes  flying  up  into  the  sky ;  and  then 
it  was  wine,  ma'am,  wine — sparkling,  fea- 
thering, foaming — wine  of  enjoyment  all 
the  day  through.  Happy  man  !  By  Jove, 
ma'am  ' — ^the  Major  struck  the  table — *  I 
think  it  was  almost  as  well  that  pathetic 
event  ended  it.  It  was  too  much — quite 
too  much  !' 

'And,  Major,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said,  in 
the  same  grave,  measured  voice, "'  while  all 
this  was  going  on,  and  the  corks  were  fly- 
ing, and  the  wine  feathering,  and  you  were 
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sighing  for  days  forty-eight  hours  long,  did 
you  ever  cast  a  thought  back  on  Fanny 
Field— little  Fanny  Field  ?' 

*  Ma'am  !'  the  Major  said,  petrified  in- 
stantaneously in  the  midst  of  his  rushing 
loquacity.   '  Ma'am  !'    He  could  say  no  more. 

'  I  say/  repeated  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  with 
graver  eyes  and  voice,  'when  you  leaped 
that  gate,  and  flew  over  the  ground  at  your 
wife's  side,  did  you  ever  think  of  little 
Fanny  Field  ?' 

The  Major  had  lost  what  little  colour  he 
usually  showed  upon  his  cheeks,  and  his 
lips  almost  refused  to  move. 

'  What  do  you  know  about  Fanny  Field  ?' 
he  asked  in  gasps. 

In  answer  to  this,  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
crossed  the  room,  and  taking  in  her  hands 
a  china  vase  said,  in  a  very  low  voice, 

'  Do  you  remember  ever  having  seen  a 
vase  like  this  ?' . 
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'Cannot  say  that  I  do,'  the  Major  an- 
swered, but  his  voice  was  awestruck. 

^  I  see  a  picture/  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said, 
raising  her  hand  in  the  air,  and  now  speak- 
ing with  a  surprising  demonstration  of 
solemnity,  although  there  was  nothing  his- 
trionic about  it.  '  It  is  a  shaded  drawing- 
room,  and  at  a  table  a  girl  is  standing  clad 
in  black.  The  house  is  sad  and  still,  and 
her  face  is  white,  and  upon  it  there  are 
traces  of  deep  grief  and  fresh  tears.  And 
while  her  tears  fall  she  is  arranging  a  few 
flowers  in  two  china  vases,  for  she  loved 
flowers  !  she  loved  flowers  !  Even  in  her 
hours  of  mourning  she  could  not  be  without 
flowers.' 

The  Major  stood  exactly  like  a  figure  of 
stone,  his  cheeks  perfectly  white,  and  he 
did  not  even  seem  to  breathe. 

'  The  door  opens,'  continued  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke, *  and  the  girl  brushes  off  her  tears 
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and  welcomes  her  visitor.  It  is  a  young 
man — a  handsome  man — a  man  with  a 
military  air.  She  darts  forward  to  meet 
him ;  then  something  in  his  manner  bids 
her  shrink  back  a  little.  She  puts  out  her 
hand  shyly,  and  he  takes  it  coldly,  and  for 
a  moment  neither  speaks.' 

Not  a  syllable  from  the  Major  !  Not  the 
quiver  of  an  eyelid !  He  was  stony  and 
speechless  with  the  intensity  of  suspense 
and  amazement. 

^  The  girl  sees  all — knows  all — in  a  mo- 
ment,' Mrs.  Marmaduke  went  on.  'She 
takes  one  of  the  vases  in  her  hand,  and, 
to  conceal  her  heartbreak,  she  begins  to 
arrange  the  flowers,  and  while  she  does 
this  she  says,  ^'  When  you  asked  me  to 
marry  you,  I  was  a  girl  with  great  expec- 
tations. I  am  a  penniless  orphan  now,  and 
you  ought  to  be  set  free."  Then  she  bends 
over   her   flowers    again,    and    he   replies, 
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"  Fanny,  you  are  right.  Times  have 
changed.  To  part  is  best  for  both  of  us. 
God  bless  you  !  Good-bye  !"  Then,  with- 
out raising  her  eyes,  she  sees  him  come  to 
her  side.  He  kisses  her  cheek,  and  he  had 
better  have  driven  a  knife  into  the  place, 
she  would  have  felt  it  less.  Then,  without 
looking,  she  sees  him  go  softly  to  the  door  ; 
he  opens  it,  just  for  a  minute  he  gazes 
back,  and  that  moment  the  vase  drops  from 
her  hand  and  is  shivered  on  the  floor, 
shattered,  like  her  heart  and  her  hopes ; 
shattered  as  this  vase — its  companion — is 
shattered  now  !' 

Saying  this,  and  flaming  into  anger  as  she 
spoke,  Mrs.  Marmaduke  dashed  the  vase  on 
the  ground,  and  the  pieces  flew  hither  and 
thither  over  the  floor  ;  then  she  walked  to 
the  window  to  hide  her  emotion,  for  her 
breast  was  bursting  with  remembered  grief 
and   present   excitement.     But   the    Major 
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never  moved,  never  spoke ;  stood  still  as  if 
waiting  for  something  more  awful  yet  to 
come. 

Presently  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  recovering 
herself,  came  back  and  stood  right  before 
him. 

'  Look  up.' 

Mercy  and  sorrow  were  in  her  voice. 

He  looked  up  obediently,  like  an  auto- 
maton. 

'  Set  your  eyes  on  my  face  and  think.' 

He  obeyed  again. 

*  Now  think  of  this  face  as  it  may  have 
been  forty-two  years  ago  this  very  day,  and 
ask  yourself,  "  Have  I  ever  seen  it  before  ?"  ' 

Still  like  a  mechanical  figure,  the  Major 
lifted  his  eyes  to  her  face  and  gazed  at  her 
steadfastly.  Then  he  became  as  one  who, 
gazing  on  the  empty  air,  sees  the  face  of  an 
awful  phantom  emerge  feature  by  feature 
from  the  vacancy;  and  as  the  face  forms 
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itself  more  and  more  completely,  so  do  his 
fear  and  anguish  increase,  until  at  last, 
when  the  face  is  finished,  his  agony  too  is 
at  the  height,  and  strikes  him  to  the  earth. 

'  Fanny  !'  the  Major  gasped,  and  sank  into 
a  chair.  'Fanny!'  He  looked  up  at  her 
again  as  he  sat,  and  the  sight  seemed  too 
much  for  him.  Whiter  he  could  not  grow, 
but  his  eyes  closed  and  he  sank  back.  The 
Major  had  truly  and  honestly  fainted  away. 

Mrs.  Marmaduke  was  a  different  woman 
in  a  moment.  She  began  to  cry,  and  to 
flutter  about  the  room,  going  to  the  bell, 
then  coming  back  irresolute,  until  at  last 
she  hurried  to  the  sideboard,  and,  filling 
out  a  bumper  of  brandy,  she  came  to  the 
Major's  side  sobbing  and  crying,  the  brandy 
shaking  over  the  sides  of  the  glass  and  her 
tears  falling  as  fast.  But  the  Major  made 
no  sign.  The  hue  of  his  cheek  was  ashy  ; 
death    itself    could   not   have   been    more 
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death -like  to  the  eye.  Without  breath,  or 
colour,  or  motion,  there  he  lay. 

And  she,  touched  by  his  suffering,  fearful 
perhaps  that  she  had  killed  him,  or  more 
likely  acting  on  impulse,  without  knowing 
what  she  did,  bent  down  and  kissed  his 
cheek.  Then  his  eyes  opened,  and  with 
her  help  he  managed  to  drain  the  bumper 
off  to  the  last  drop. 

The  brandy  revived  him  after  a  minute, 
and  he  began  to  speak  feebly,  with  long 
pauses  between  each  difficult  word. 

'  There  are  men  of  this  stamp  whom 
anything  sudden — any  little  tidings,  you 
know — quite  knock  up.  Can't  stand  it. 
Uncommon  fine  fellows  in  other  ways, 
but  can't  stand  that.  Why,  there  is  Sir 
Claude  Torrance — Irish  family — strong 
build;  six  foot  four,  and  a  good  cross- 
countryman.  There  was  no  heir  for  a  long 
time,  and  even  then  my  lady  persisted   all 
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the  time  it  would  be  a  girl.  Sir  Claude  de- 
clared it  would  be  a  boy.  Very  good.  The 
day  came.  All  was  over,  and  Sir  Claude 
was  in  his  dining-room.  The  maid  rushed 
suddenly  in,  calling  out.  *'  A  boy  !  a  boy  !" 
I  assure  you  at  the  word  Sir  Claude  fainted  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  drunk  five 
glasses   of   brandy — five    large    glasses,    I 

pledge  you  my  word ' 

Here  the  Major  stopped.  His  lips  again 
refused  to  serve  him.  He  looked  up  at 
Mrs.  Marmaduke's  face,  and  the  sight  of 
her  tears  turned  his  feelings  into  a  new 
channel.  He  stretched  out  his  hands  va- 
cantly as  if  seeking  something ;  then,  quiv- 
ering with  an  onset  of  grief  and  shame, 
sank  sobbing  down  and  hid  his  face. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IX  WHICH  DR.  JUBILEE  AND  MRS.  MARMADUKE  CON- 
VERSE, JEST,  GROW  EARNEST,  AND  FINALLY 
HATCH  A  PLOT. 

The  effect  of  this  sudden  disclosure  upon 
Major  Sanctuary  was  far  more  profound 
than  Mrs.  Marmaduke  had  expected.  The 
Major  actually  drooped,  and  all  his  conver- 
sation fled.  He  w^alked  by  himself,  made 
the  poorest  pretence  of  eating,  and  so 
visibly  had  his  spirits  departed  that  Victoria 
who  was  staying  with  him,  consulted  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  with  great  anxiety  as  to  the 
possible  cause  of  this  depression.  An 
elder  brother  of  the  Major  had  died  ten 
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years  before  of  paralysis,  a  complaint  which 
was  in  the  family,  and  Victoria  not  unnatur- 
ally feared  that  a  similar  attack  was  impend- 
ing over  her  father.  No  sooner  had  she 
expressed  this  fear  to  Mrs.  Marmaduke  than 
the  old  lady  was  as  much  disturbed  as  the 
girl.  Hitherto  Mrs.  Marmaduke  had 
watched  with  satisfaction  the  growing 
uneasiness  and  remorse  of  her  former  lover. 
She  had  no  ignoble  pleasure  in  his  sufferings, 
but  she  welcomed  any  sign  that  he  was 
not  quite  heartless.  In  one  word,  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  had  still  a  lingering  tenderness 
for  the  Major.  So  when  Victoria  hinted  at 
possibilities  of  paralysis,  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
took  quite  a  new  view  of  the  matter,  and 
resolved  at  once  to  rouse  the  old  gentleman 
out  of  the  stupor  of  regret  into  which  he 
had  sunk. 

She  had  revealed  her  identity  to  him  on 
Tuesday.     For  a  whole  week  he  maintained 
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his  moody  and  troubled  demeanour.  On  the 
Tuesday  following  he  came  down  to  break- 
fast looking  really  ill,  and  Victoria  herself 
was  pale  and  anxious.  Something  must  be 
done.  Mrs.  Marmaduke  sallied  out  to  con- 
sult her  trusty  friend,  Dr.  Jubilee,  whom 
she  found  in  his  surgery,  engaged,  not  with 
a  patient  nor  with  his  compounding,  but  in 
washing  some  of  his  particular  bottles.  He 
stood  over  a  steaming  tub,  wearing  a  green 
apron  up  to  his  armpits,  and,  instead  of 
being  disconcerted  at  the  old  lady's  en- 
trance, seemed  to  relish  the  sight  of  her 
amazingly. 

'  Washing  my  bottles,  madam  !'  he  said, 
explaining  his  labours,  while  with  a  huge 
phial  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  wet  brush  in 
his  left,  he  advanced  to  welcome  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke. '  Accept  the  little  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  if  you  please,  madam,  the  remain- 
der   being   either   engaged    or  dirty.       In 
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either  case,  madam,  unfit  for  contact  with 
the  snowy  white  that  is  stretched  out  to  meet 
me.' 

Saying  which,  the  doctor  made  one  of  his 
formal  bows,  of  a  character  so  elaborate 
that,  amidst  its  complications,  his  green  apron 
came  off  and  fell  about  his  feet. 

'Doctor/  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said,  with  a 
gravity  unusual  in  their  conversations,  which 
were  generally  made  up  of  retort  and  rail- 
lery, '  I  want  to  consult  you  this  morning. 
Major  Sanctuary- ' 

'  111,  madam  ?  Liver  ?  Touch  o*  gout  ? 
Very  pleased  to  hear  it,  madam.  Very — 
very  pleased  to  hear  it !  Don't  call  me  in, 
madam.  Don't  send  for  Jeremy  Jubilee. 
He  could  not  treat  the  case  with  composure 
and  professional  integrity.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  Major  Sanctuary  with  his 
toe  in  flannel.  Do  him  a  world  of  good, 
madam.     Set   the   conscience   going.     No ; 
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don't  apply  to  me,  madam,  for  fear  I  should 
make  him  worse.' 

'Doctor,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said,  gravely 
as  before,  '  he  does  really  seem  to  feel  his 
conduct  very  much.  I  question  if  I  was 
right — in  my  own  house,  you  know — to  put 
him  in  such  a  position.  Really  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  him  moved  as  he  is — stricken, 
doctor.     He  really  is  stricken  !' 

'  Humbug,  my  dear  madam,  humbug !' 
replied  Dr.  Jubilee,  busy  again  over  his  tub. 
'  You  women  are  made  to  be  deceived  by  us 
men.  You  were  specially  fabricated,  my 
dear  madam,  to  meet  our  requirements. 
Your  sex  is  an  article  made  to  order,  and 
the  order  was  for  something  that  men 
could  deceive  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 
The  port  wine  of  my  respectable  friend  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  has  the  true  bees'-wing,'  the 
doctor  continued,  waving  a  bottle  in  the 
air   and  haranguing  with  great  enjoyment. 
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'  Her  claret   has  the  finest  bouquet.     Her 
champagne  delights  the  eye  and  the  palate. 
Mrs.  Marmaduke's  cook  knows  how  to  over- 
load the  human  system  in  the  most  enticing 
way.     Mrs.  Marmaduke   herself  is  a  most 
agreeable  companion.    Fancy  a  lean,  hungry 
Major  quartering  himself  on  this  lady  for 
three  months  in    every  blessed  year — and 
his   daughter   too ;  not  that   I  insinuate   a 
syllable   against  the  young  woman — not  a 
single    syllable.       Then   fancy   that   Major 
unable  to  quarter  himself  on  this  lady  again. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  you 
woman  born  to   be   deceived,  in   order  to 
avoid  such  a  calamity  one  of  us   men  born 
to  deceive  would  feign  a  deal  of  remorse. 
You  have  heard  of  cupboard  love,  ain't  you  ? 
Well,  madam,  there  is  a  sister  grace,  not 
hitherto  recognised  by  divines,  called  cup- 
board repentance.    And  that  is  your  Major's 
repentance,  madam.      Gratitude's  a  sense  of 
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favours  to  come,  ain't  it  ?  And  penitence  is 
a  sense  of  whipping  to  come,  madam ;  at 
least,  in  such  subjects  as  your  Major.  Major, 
indeed,  minor !' 

'  Dr.  Jerem}^  Jubilee  !'  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
said,  with  mingled  gravity  and  irony,  *  what 
a  critic  you  are — or  wish  to  be  thought ! 
Like  all  real  cynics  your  bark  is  worse  than 
your  bite.  I  know  well  that  if  you  saw  a 
man  sorry  for  a  fault  you  would  forgive  and 
forget  as  soon  as  any  one  living — sooner 
than  a  thousand  talking  fellows,  who  would 
call  what  you  have  said  just  now  inhuman 
and  irreligious.' 

'  A  fault  against  myself  I  might,'  the 
doctor  said,  doubtfully.  '  But,  madam,  to 
forgive  the  injuries  done  to  one's  friends  is 
very  hard.' 

'  A  splendid  cynic !'  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
cried  out. 

'Especially,  madam,'  the  doctor  said,  *  an 
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injury  done  to  the  best  and  kindest  of 
women/ 

The  doctor  said  this  with  a  touch  of  real 
emotion,  so  much  as  to  suggest  that  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  had  done  him  a  great  kindness 
at  some  time  or  other,  and  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
seized  his  serious  mood  before  he  could  re- 
lapse into  whim. 

'  Major  Sanctuar}'  is  really  sorry.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.' 

The  reply  was  not  a  jest;  but  there  was 
decided  incredulity  in  the  accents. 

'  I  have  forgiven  him  all/  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke, in  her  deep,  solemn  voice. 

'Well,  madam,  well,'  Dr.  Jubilee  said, 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  neither  approves  nor 
disapproves. 

*  Life  is  short,  doctor.' 
'Ay,  short — short  enough.' 

'  And  I  am  growing  old,  doctor.' 

'  It  is  not  possible  to  grow  young,  madam.' 
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'And  I  shall  soon  have  to  look  for  mercy 
at  the  greatest  tribunal  of  all.' 

*Yes,  madam,'  the  doctor  said,  quite 
gravely  now,  ^  that  is  true.' 

*And  what  do  we  say  day  by  day, 
doctor?' 

*  Well,  madam,'  the  doctor  said,  threaten- 
ing to  grow  sulky  again,  ^  what  do  we  say 
day  by  day  ?' 

*  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we ' 

And  Mrs.  Marmaduke  stopped  and  look- 
ed steadfastly  at  her  friend. 

^  Forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us  !' 
cried  the  little  doctor,  holding  his  hand  in 
the  air  with  a  wet  bottle  in  it.  '  Well, 
madam,  the  world  will  have  to  wait  some 
time  for  a  better  prayer.' 

'  Yes,  for  years — for  two,  three  years  !' 
cried  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  now  in  tones  of 
great  earnestness.  '  I  have  entertained  that 
man,  and  have  been  kind  to  him  on  the  sur- 
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face,  not  because  I  had  forgiven  him,  but 
because  I  had  not  forgiven.  It  was  a  relief 
to  feel  he  was  indebted  to  me  ;  and  when, 
the  other  day,  I  told  him  the  story  of  our 
love,  ah,  doctor,  my  passion  burned  and 
flamed  in  my  breast !  I  felt  as  if  I  hated 
him  afresh.  I  hoped  to  see  him  no 
more.' 

'  For  that,'  said  Dr.  Jubilee,  deliberately, 
'  I  like  you  very  much.' 

*  All  very  fine,  my  friend,'  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke  continued ;  '  but  it  was  not  right ;  I 
knew  it.  Old  wonian  as  I  am,  I  went  up 
to  my  room,  and  threw  myself  on  my 
knees,  and  I  asked  God  to  help  me  to  for- 
give it  all,  down  to  the  very  last  pang  and 
sting  of  resentment.' 

*And  for  that,  madam,'  the  doctor  said, 
examining  his  bottle  very  closely,  '  for  that, 
madam,  I  like  you  still  more.' 

'  And  my  prayer  was  answered,  doctor, 
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said  ]\Irs.  Marmaduke,  gently.  'And  all 
the  resentment  of  all  those  years  is  gone — 
gone  as  if  it  had  never  been.' 

'  Well/  the  little  doctor  said,  emphatically, 
*  I  wonder  if  the  Creator  is  ever  proud  of 
His  work  when  He  makes  a  good  woman  ?' 

^  An  old  woman,  doctor,'  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke answered,  shaking  her  head  ;  '  a  rough 
woman,  a  woman  full  of  strong  passions 
and  stormy  tempers !' 

'  A  woman  whose  heart  is  young,'  cried 
the  doctor,  with  great  warmth  ;  '  a  woman 
who  has  no  faults  except  those  that  belong 
to  generous  flesh  and  blood ;  a  woman  more 
to  be  admired — a  thousand  times — than 
when  she  was  in  her  beauty's  bloom  !' 

Whether  Dr.  Jubilee's  fantastic  carriaore 

o 

was  a  matter  of  whimsical  affectation  or 
not,  no  one  could  tell.  He  was  in  earnest 
now ;  but  it  was  comical  to  see  him  caper 
over   the   floor,  with    twenty  preposterous 
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bows,  to  kiss  the  old  lady's  hand,  which  he 
did  with  as  much  ceremony  as  if  she  had 
been  the  Queen. 

'  And  now,  doctor/  she  said,  not  at  all 
surprised,  '  how  am  I  to  deal  with  the 
Major  ?' 

'  Oh,  as  to  the  Major,'  the  doctor  answer- 
ed, '  I  think,  with  a  little  artifice,  we  can 
bring  him  round.  Let  me  see.  I  believe 
I  have  got  a  comical  idea.'  And  the  little 
doctor,  sitting  down  on  a  chair,  laughed 
heartily. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN  WHICH  THE  MEDICINAL  QUALITIES  OF  GOOD 
SENSE  AND  GOOD  LAUGHTER   ARE  DEMONSTRATED. 

Just  an  hour  after,  as  Major  Sanctuary  was 
sitting  moodily  in  Mrs.  Marraaduke's  lib- 
rary, affecting  to  read  the  newspaper,  but 
in  reality  retracing  the  forgotten  pathways 
of  his  early  love,  who  should  walk  into  the 
room  but  Mrs.  Marmaduke  herself!  The 
old  lady,  without  a  word  to  him,  stalked  up 
to  the  sofa,  and,  sitting  down  upon  it,  broke 
into  a  peal  of  most  surprising  laughter. 
The  Major  looked  up  wondering.  Him 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  noticed  not  by  a  glance  ; 
but  off  she  went  again,  laugh  upon  laugh, 
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as  if  she  were  mad,  or  touched  secretly  b}^ 
some  ludicrous  idea  of  irresistible  drollery 
and  edge. 

'  My  good  madam/  the  Major  said  at  last, 
'  has  anything  happened  ?' 

'  Nothing,  nothing/  Mrs.  Marmaduke  re- 
plied, with  difficulty.  '  To  be  quite  out- 
spoken, Major,  I  was  laughing  at  you.' 

*  At  me,  madam !'  the  Major  exclaimed, 
laying  his  paper  down  with  a  face  full  of 
inquiry. 

'  At  you — at  nobody  else !'  cried  Mrs. 
Marmaduke ;  and,  before  she  could  utter 
another  syllable,  she  was  caught  by  a  fresh 
gust  of  laughter,  which  made  her  speechless 
for  the  time;  and  so  infectious  is  pure 
laughter  unexplained  that  even  the  moody 
Major  could  not  maintain  his  seriousness, 
but  smiled,  then  cackled  a  faint  laugh,  and 
at  last  joined  fully  in  Mrs.  Marmaduke's 
merriment. 
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'  Thoucfb  what  vou  are  laus^hincr  at,'  he 
said,  with  something  of  his  accustomed 
spirit,  '  especially  in  me,  I  cannot  guess.' 

*  Why,  Major,'  replied  Mrs.  Marmaduke, 
trying  to  sober  herself,  '  it  tickles  me  to 
see  you  so  much  out  of  spirits  and  de- 
pressed, because — because — '  here  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  had  a  slight  relapse — '  be- 
cause you  threw  me  off  long  ago.' 

'  Well,  have  I  not  reason  to  regret  it, 
madam  ?  the  ^lajor  asked,  not  at  all  able 
to  surmise  how  Mrs.  Marmaduke  was  going 
to  explain  herself. 

'  Why,  my  dear  Major,'  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke, laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  in  a 
confidential  way,  and  now  speaking  seri- 
ously, like  a  woman  of  the  world,  '  only 
just  think,  if  we  had  married  at  that  time, 
what  a  couple  we  should  have  made  !  A 
boy  and  a  girl.  A  boy  without  a  penny, 
and  a  girl  without  a  penny  !     Where  should 
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we  have  been  now,  I  wonder  ?  In  our 
graves  probably,  worn  with  family  cares 
and  the  battle  against  poverty.' 

*  The  battle  against  poverty!'  the  Major 
said,  echoing  her  sentence  with  a  sigh  and 
an  involuntary  glance  at  his  own  shabby 
coat.  '  Thank  God,  neither  of  us  knows 
anything  about  that !' 

'  Here  am  I,'  continued  Mrs.  Marmaduke, 
'  a  hale  happy  old  woman,  with  plenty  of 
money  for  myself,  and  plenty  to  spend  on 
others.  I  can  look  back  over  a  life  which 
has  had  in  it  enough  sorrow  to  make  the 
repose  of  evening  joy.  I  often  think,  when 
I  remember  my  days,  all  I  have  seen,  and 
all  the  changes,  and  then  consider  my  quiet 
home  here,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  to 
the    end    of    life — why,    I    often    think, 

Major '      Mrs,    Marmaduke   had   quite 

forgotten  her  laughter,  and  was  speaking 
with  almost  pathetic  earnestness — *I  often 
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think  that  I  am  an  ungrateful  old  woman 
not  to  thank  God  more  constantly  for  His 
goodness  to  me.' 

'  Still,'  the  Major  remarked,  *  granting  all 
that,  I  do  not  see  why  you  laughed — at 
me.' 

'  Because  you  are  moping  and  sighing,' 
replied  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  briskly.  'Mop- 
ing and  sighing  over  a  catastrophe  which 
was  no  catastrophe  at  all,  but  a  great 
blessing  to  us  both.' 

*  Well,  ma'am,'  the  Major  said,  with  a 
reflective  face,  '  there  is  something  in  what 
you  say.' 

'  Let  bygones  be  bygones/  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke, heartily.  *  Fret  yourself  no  more 
about  the  past.  We  are  friends  now,  and 
let  us  remain  so.' 

'  It  is  not  so  easy,'  he  said,  hesitating. 

'Easy  enough,'  she  answered.  'You  are 
paying  yourself  far  too  fine  a  compliment. 
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I  got  a  better  husband  than  you  would  ever 
have  made.' 

*  Quite  true,  madam/  the  Major  said, 
receiving  this  flattering  speech  without  any 
sign  of  mortification ;  '  I  was  the  making 
of  a  perfect  tiger.' 

'  You  might  have  turned  out  a  downright 
bad  husband.' 

*  Perfectly  true.' 
'  Gambled.' 

*  Nothing  more  probable.' 

*  Taken  to  wine.' 

'No  man  can  be  sure  of  not  taking  to 
it.' 

'  Perhaps  run  away  from  me  with  a  hand- 
some widow.' 

*No,'  the  Major  said,  putting  up  his  hand, 
'  do  not  say  that,  madam,  if  you  please.' 

'  Anyway,  not  made  me  happy.' 

*  There,  madam,  I  go  with  you.  Pro- 
bably not.' 
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*That  being  so,'  said  Mrs.  Marmaduke, 
'  you  must  not  wonder  if  I  laugh  at  you. 
Here  you  sit  mourning  over  an  event  which 
has  averted  so  many  possible  evils  and 
ensured  such  certain  benefits.  Major,  Major, 
be  yourself  again  !  Depend  upon  it  you 
will  please  me  more  than  if  you  sighed  and 
groaned  for  a  twelvemonth.' 

'  Do  you  mean  it,  ma'am  ?'  the  Major 
said,  looking  up  with  the  first  gleam  of  his 
old  self  that  Mrs.  Marmaduke  had  seen 
since  the  eventful  day,  '  because,  if  you 
mean  it,  I  shall  obey.' 

*  Honestly,  I  mean  it,'  she  replied.  '  Nay, 
1  command  it.' 

'  You  command  it,  ma'am  !'  the  Major 
cried,  slapping  the  table  like  his  old  self 
*  The  only  course  is  open.  If  you 
will  give  me  till  dinner-time,  I  pledge  you 
my  word  that  you  shall  see  me  as  I  was 
— at    this   hour,    this   day   week — when   I 
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Stepped  out  of  that  ramshackle  fly  at  this 
door,  little  expecting— so  much  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say-little  expecting  what  was 
to  follow.' 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

MAJOR  sanctuary's  OPINIONS  ON  EDUCATION,  XXD 
ON  CERTAIN  WOMEN  ANT)  ^lEN. 

Major  Sanctuary  kept  his  word.  To  Vic- 
toria's great  surprise,  be  marched  into  the 
drawincr-room  that  evening  with  his  old 
hint  of  a  swagger,  his  head  high  in  air, 
and  his  speech  of  the  famihar  kind,  both  in 
manner  and  matter.  The  poor  girl  loved 
her  father  tenderly,  and  she  was  much 
relieved  when  she  saw  him  step  up  to 
offer  Mrs.  Marmaduke  his  arm  with  all  his 
accustomed  spirit  and  elegance.  In  the 
dining-room,  the  Major,  exhilarated  by  the 
meats  and  the  whines,  broke  out   in  fresh 
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vivacity,  and  sent  forth  streams  of  talk  and 
anecdote,  until  he  reminded  Victoria  of  a 
garden-fountain  playing  under  high  pres- 
sure. And  Mrs.  Marmaduke  listened,  and 
glanced  at  the  young  girl  with  a  reassuring 
look,  which  signified  '  All  is  well ;'  and 
Victoria  felt  perfectly  happy. 

The  Major's  friskiness  of  manner  must 
have  affected  his  usually  moderate  appetite 
for  wine,  as  he  applied  himself  to  the  de- 
canters with  unusual  freedom.  Being  an 
abstemious  man  by  rule,  like  all  such  he 
suffered  from  temporary  excess  far  more 
than  habitual  offenders.  Still,  the  Major 
was  too  well-bred  to  forget  himself  seri- 
ously, and  he  managed  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  a  loquacious  levity,  which  even 
for  him  was  somewhat  excessive. 

Victoria  felt  a  little  nervous  about  what 
he  might  say  next,  and  thought  she  would 
begin    a   dialogue   with   Mrs.   Marmaduke 
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upon  a  subject  not  likely  to  interest  him. 
So  when  he  sank  into  a  momentary  silence 
she  made  a  remark  upon  '  modern  educa- 
tion.' Poor  Victoria's  mind  was  full  of 
that  topic,  for  her  Bob  was  perpetually 
lamenting  his  uninstructed  condition,  which 
was  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  his  success 
in  life.  Indeed,  Bob  Sanctuary,  whose  only 
prospect  was  an  encumbered  estate,  and 
who  could  hardly  write  a  letter  without 
misspelling  the  two-syllable  words,  was  a 
kind  of  illustration  by  inversion  of  the  old 
saw  that  '  knowledge  is  power.'  Now, 
old-fashioned  Mrs.  Marmaduke  disliked 
'  modern  education ;'  and  new-fashioned 
Victoria,  with  her  breast  full  of  sighs  for 
the  useless  Bob  she  loved  so  dearly,  main- 
tained with  unusual  boldness  that  an  ig- 
norant man  was  like  one  who  has  lost  a 
sense.  And  thus  the  talk  was  proceeding 
between  the  two  ladies,  when  the  Major, 
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after  listening  to  a  few  sentences,  suddenly 
slapped  the  table  with  his  hand  like  a  man 
surprised  by  a  sudden  idea. 

'  Talking  of  modern  education,'  he  said, 
'  I  have  a  most  amusing  little  circumstance 
to  tell.' 

He  feathered  himself  up  in  anticipation 
of  the  coming  anecdote. 

'  There  is  a  most  intimate  friend  of  mine, 
one  Mrs.  Badger,  a  member  of  the  Dawe 
family,  of  whom  you  no  doubt  have  heard. 
She  married  Badger,  a  fellow  with  some 
good  blood  in  his  veins,  I  can  tell  you, 
ma'am  ;  in  fact,  Badger,  by  his  grandfather, 
was  remotely  connected  with  the  Duke  of 
Berkshire,  only — however,  we  had  better 
not  push  that  further,  all  the  parties  being 
dead  and  gone.  Well,  ma'am,  this  Badger 
has  a  son  by  my  friend,  and  a  more  stupid 
walking-pace  donkey  sort  of  lad  you  could 
not  find.     The  father  and  mother  decided 
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that  the  boy  would  never  earn  his  salt ;  but 
he  was  a  steady  lad,  and  the  only  expense 
he  put  'em  to  was  candles.' 

'Candles,  Major!' 

'  Candles,  ma'am,  I  pledge  you  my  solemn 
word  :  sometimes  as  many  as  three  pounds 
of  "  fours  "  in  a  week  !  It  went  on  until,  I 
assure  you,  ma'am,  the  impression  got 
abroad  that  the  lad  had  upset  his  mind  by 
reading  about  the  Esquimaux.  But  it  was 
nothing  of  that  sort.  One  day  the  lad  bolts 
out  without  his  hat,  bangs  the  doors  after 
him,  and  not  a  word  was  heard  of  him  for 
a  month.  The  friends  were  beginning  to 
feel  uneasy  at  the  lad's  not  turning  up, 
when  back  he  comes,  and  tells  them  that 
he  had  been  to  London  and  got  examined, 
and  was  pensioned,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  for  his  cleverness  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity. Three  hundred  a  year,  I  under- 
stand,   paid    quarterly,    and    not   a    single 
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deduction  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.' 
'  Very  gratifying  indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
in aduke.  *  Do  tell  me,  Major,  in  what  do 
they  examine  these  young  men  ? — anything 
practical  ?  anything  useful  ?' 

'  Well,  ma'am,  as  to  what  they  examine 
them  in,'  the  Major  replied,  stroking  his 
chin,  and  not  getting  on  so  fluently,  '  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  explain,  our  studies  being  so 
different  from  yours.  But  you  see,  ma'am, 
there  are  certain  parts  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mar— the  concluding  portions — which  get 
overlooked  in  the  pressure  of  early  edu- 
cation, and  these  little  matters  have  to  be 
seen  after.  And  there  is  Homer,  and  Hor- 
ace, and  Virgil,  and — and  several  works  of 
the  kind  that  must  be  looked  into.  The 
one  requisite  is  that  everything  must  be 
ancient,  for  a  really  sound  modern  educa- 
tion must  have  nothing  in  it  except  what  is 
ancient.' 
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'  Are  they  particular  about  mathematics  ?' 
asked  Mrs.  Marmaduke.  '  That  used  to  be 
a  great  subject  long  ago.' 

*  Mathematics,  ma'am  ?'  the  Major  answer- 
ed, getting  a  little  red  in  the  face.  '  I  be- 
lieve the  young  fellows  are  asked  a  few 
questions  in  what  we  call  mixed  mathe- 
matics. The  examiners  are  very  particular 
about  the  mathematics  being  mixed.' 

*  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  it,'  Mrs.  ]\Iar- 
raaduke  said,  with  a  wicked  smile  upon  her 
lip,  '  for  I  always  want  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  that  expression,  mixed  mathe- 
matics.    Do  explain  it  to  me.' 

'  My  dear  ma'am,  that  is  not  so  easy,'  the 
Major  replied,  coughing,  and  growing  very 
uncomfortable.  '  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
mixed  mathematics  are — perhaps  I  had 
better  state  it  in  this  way — mathematics 
taken  all  together.  No,  you  will  not  see  it 
that  way  either.     Why,  ma'am,'  the  Major 
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cried,  with  an  expostulating  air,  *  if  you  do 
not  understand  what  plain  mathematics  are, 
how  can  I  make  you  see  what  they  are 
when  mixed  ?  In  fact,  ma'am,  it  is  a  com- 
plicated question. 

' Perhaps  this  is  the  clearest  way  of  put- 
ting it :  the  lad  goes  into  the  examination- 
room,  hangs  his  hat  up  on  a  peg,  and  sits 
down.  Paper,  pens,  and  ink  are  set  before 
him.  Then  the  examiner  comes  in.  .First, 
he  sets  him  a  question  in  Euclid,  then  in  al- 
gebra, then  in  that  subject  the  name  of 
which  has  for  the  moment  escaped  me — 
conic  suctions — sections,  I  mean — no,  I 
believe  it  is  suctions ;  however,  that  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  Then  fol- 
lows another  little  affair,  ma'am,  which  you 
will  scarcely  understand,  called  trigono- 
metry; and  in  this  way,  by  judiciously 
mixing  them  all  up  together,  you  get  what 
you  call  your  mixed  mathematics ;  in  fact ' 
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— the  Major  now  had  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  extricated  himself  from  a  predicament — 
*  the  expression  is  a  kind  of  abbreviation, 
ma'am,  and  of  no  practical  importance. 
The  only  reason  they  mention  it  at  all  is 
that  if  they  did  not  openly  say  the  mathe- 
matics were  to  be  mixed,  the  student  might 
expect  only  one  kind  ;  and  in  public  exam- 
inations, ma'am,'  the  Major  grew  quite 
confident  and  even  vehement  now,  '  every- 
thing must  be  above  board,  or  where  are 
you  ?' 

'  And  so  the  young  fellow  got  his  three 
hundred  a  year,'  said  Mrs.  Marmaduke. 
'  How  clever  he  must  be  !' 

^  Well,  ma'am,'  the  Major  said,  '  you  may 
soon  see  the  young  fellow  for  yourself.  We 
are  going  to  be  very  gay  in  Tickenham.  I 
have  spread  the  fame  of  your  wonderful 
waters  until  I  believe  half  the  town  of 
Middleborough   is   coming   over    here,    for 
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health,    ma'am,    for  health.     Now   let   me 
count  up.' 

The  Major  put  up  his  forefinger  against 
his  cheek  with  a  reflective  air. 

*The  two  Miss  Walsinghams  are  com- 
ing.' 

*  What !  those  wealthy  girls  ?' 

*The  same,  ma'am.  Rolling  in  riches; 
positively  rolling,  I  pledge  you  my  word. 
With  them  comes  the  respectable  Mrs. 
Badger,  a  worthy  person,  but  peppery ; 
indeed,  considering  the  quality  of  the  lad^^'s 
temper,  I  may  say  cayenne-peppery.  With 
her  comes  her  husband,  and  that  remarka- 
ble lad  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking. 
That  makes  five,  I  think.' 

The  Major  paused  for  a  moment. 

'  JSText  comes  the  Ruddock  family.' 

Here  the  Major  looked  at  his  daughter, 
and  his  daughter  looked  at  her  plate. 

'  Mrs.   Ruddock,'  the   Major   continued, 
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still  looking  steadfastl}'  at  Victoria,  '  is  a 
charming  person.  Her  husband  is  also — a 
person.  I  do  not  apply  the  term  *'  charm- 
ing" to  him,  because,  ma'am,  we  reserve 
that  adjective  for  your  sex.  But  he  is ' — 
this  the  Major  said  Vv'ith  an  indifferent  air, 
such  as  becomes  a  judicial  mind — '  he  is  a 
self-made  man.  Xow,  ma'am,  when  you 
soberly  consider  the  tradition,  the  ancestry, 
the  blood,  the  five-pound  notes  that  are 
required  to  make  one  of  us ' — this  the 
Major  said  with  a  sort  of  JN'orman  Conquest 
air, — '  then  you  begin  to  feel  a  respect  for 
a  man  who  makes  himself.  Ruddock  has 
made  himself;  and  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  marry  a  charming  creature,  and  by  her 
he  has  issue  a  son  and  a  daughter.  We 
shall  speak  of  the  son,  and  to  the  daughter 
we  shall  return  presently.'  The  Major 
here,  led  on  by  the  subject,  fell  into 
an  unconscious  imitation   of  the  Peerage. 

t2 
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'  The     son,     Mr.     Eugene     Ruddock ^ 

Here  the  Major  paused,  and  regarded 
his  daughter  more  fixedly  than  ever. 

'  If  I  were  asked  to  put  my  finger  on  a 
young  man  who  is  a  model  of  all  the  graces 
and  the  virtues,  I  should  put  it  on  Eugene 
Ruddock.  If  I  had  ever  had  a  son,'  the 
Major  went  on,  growing  bold,  ^I  should 
like  him  to  have  been  such  as  Mr.  Eugene 
Ruddock.' 

Mrs.  Marmaduke,  with  her  eyes  turning 
from  father  to  daughter,  understood  all  this 
perfectly  well. 

'  A  model  young  man  !'  the  Major  cried^ 
filling  his  glass.  '  A  pattern  !  a  perfect 
peacock ! — I  mean  phoenix,  but  those  con- 
founded birds  are  always  jumping  about  in 
one's  head.  The  sort  of  young  man  3^ou 
see  once  in  a  century.  No.  by  tbe  way, 
that  is  an  aloe-tree.  He  is  coming  also/ 
the  Major  continued,  as  the  others  did  not 
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speak.  'That  brings  our  number  up  to 
eight.  And  besides  him,  my  cousin.  Sir 
John  Sanctuary ;  only  he  often  visits  this 
place,  and  with  him  his  son  Kobert.' 

Kind  Mrs.  Marmaduke  noticed  Victoria's 
face  as  this  name  was  uttered. 

'  Ten  in  all,  ma'am,  coming  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  in  your  town,  and  to  try  the  air 
and  the  waters  and  the  scenery,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  hospitality  of  my  good  friend, 
if  she  will  extend  it  to  them.' 

'  How  gay  we  shall  be  !'  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
remarked. 

'  Gay,  ma'am  !'  cried  the  ^lajor.  '  Gay  is 
not  the  word.  The  street  will  be  a  perfect 
Row !  We  shall  have  carriages  rolling  up 
and  down  every  minute.  Money  will  be 
spent ;  the  name  of  Tickenham  waters  will 
go  blazing  abroad.  I  should  not  be  very 
greatly  surprised  if  it  is  the  making  of  the 
place.' 
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Here  Mrs.  Marmaduke  and  Victoria  rose 
and  left  the  room.  The  Major,  left  alone, 
looked  for  a  moment  at  the  decanters ; 
reflected ;  shook  his  head ;  then,  filling  a 
claret-glass  with  water,  he  sipped  it  with 
great  gravity,  and,  owing  to  this  prudent 
behaviour,  he  entered  the  drawing-room  a 
few  minutes  later  with  an  even  step,  a  cool 
head,  and  a  tamer  tongue ;  and  he  told  no 
more  stories  that  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

GRAND  PROSPECTS   FOR  TICKEXHAM   SPA. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Jubilee's  jocose  predictions, 
Sholto  found  the  Tickenham  practice  ver}' 
much  to  his  mind.  The  young  physician 
had  on  his  side  youth,  cheerfulness,  hope, 
and  a  high  purpose  ;  life  was  fresh  to  him, 
and  the  entire  impetus  carried  him  lightly 
over  the  rough  places  of  a  country  doctor's 
practice.  High  practice  and  low  practice, 
he  took  all  as  it  came.  Merrily  he  footed 
it  across  wet  fields,  down  muddy  lanes, 
across  bare  commons  where  wind  and  rain 
beat  together  upon  the  wayfarer.  Nothing 
lowered  his  spirits.     The  most  exacting  of 
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his  poorer  patients  could  not  disturb  his 
good-humour.  He  won  everybody's  heart, 
rich  and  poor  ;  and  Dr.  Jubilee,  marking 
this,  and  finding  too  that  the  young  fellow 
always  upheld  his  principal's  reputation  with 
loyalty,  whispered  to  Mrs.  Marmaduke  more 
than  once  that  the  lad  was  quite  thrown 
away,  madam,  in  this  hole-in-the-wall  sort 
of  place. 

Sholto  did  not  think  so.  He  had  his 
mother  in  his  home,  and  the  sight  of  her 
tranquil  face  was  reward  enough  for  any 
privation  he  might  undergo.  Margaret 
Alexander  was  in  a  kind  of  second  youth, 
so  had  her  reviving  satisfaction  adorned  her 
later  years.  Without  saying  a  syllable 
about  blood  or  descent,  she  had  somehow 
impressed  the  Tickenham  folk  with  a  sense 
of  her  gentility ;  and  the  people  who,  hear- 
ing the  young  doctor  had  a  mother,  ex- 
pected to  meet  some  faded  dame  of  obscure 
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manners  and  doubtful  grammar,  could  not 
restrain  their  surprise  when,  tempted  to  call 
at  last,  they  met  this  quiet  dignified  woman, 
who  held  her  little  drawing-room  like  a 
lady  of  the  land. 

At  last  it  oozed  out  that  the  widow  was 
a  real  and  actual  Dawe  ;  and  some  one  in 
the  town  who  read  English  history  discover- 
ed that  three  hundred  years  before  the 
Dawes  had  been  known  to  fame  for  blood 
and  bravery  and  other  qualities  of  the 
heroic  ages.  Immediately  Mrs.  Alexander 
and  her  son  became  the  rage  in  the  place, 
and  one  and  all  declared  that  from  the 
very  first  they  had  seen,  in  both  mother 
and  son,  a  something  which  is  always  found 
in  every  person  who  is  a  '  Who '  indeed. 

Hard  and  well  Sholto  worked  at  his  pro- 
fession. The  meanest  drudgery  he  did  not 
disdain.  Deep  in  the  early  morning  he 
would  be  found  taking  long  walks  to  re- 
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mote  villages  to  see  his  patients,  and  thus 
get  home  again  for  the  work  of  the  day. 
He  would  start  when  the  early  summer 
sky  was  yet  half  dawn,  half  dark,  and  tread 
the  miles  cheerily  while  morning  broadened 
in  the  sky.  He  got  to  know  which  birds 
began  to  sing  first,  and  could  tell  one  note 
from  another ;  and  all  the  changes  hour  by 
hour  of  field  and  sky  and  woodland  grew 
familiar  to  him.  If  the  morning  was  wet, 
he  found  a  pleasure  in  fighting  the  gusts 
and  the  driving  rain  ;  if  it  was  fine,  the 
larks  sang  for  him,  and  the  sunbeams  fell 
upon  his  advancing  path ;  and  when  he  got 
to  the  distant  village  lying  between  the 
hills,  he  marked,  with  the  pleased  alertness 
of  an  eye  to  which  everything  is  fresh,  the 
church,  the  parson's  house,  the  squire's 
mansion,  and  the  few  cottages  rudely  as- 
sembled together.  And  here,  when  he 
entered   the   humble  door  where  the  sick 
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was  lying,  he  always  brought  a  bright  smile 
with  him,  a  hopeful  word,  and  a  kind  hand, 
which  his  poor  patients  often  blessed, 
scarcely  knowing  what  it  was  they  blessed, 
or  why  they  felt  so  cheered  when  the 
young  doctor  came  near  them.  Sholto 
observed  that  in  these  people  there  was 
plenty  of  gratitude,  a  readiness  to  make 
allowance  for  his  shortcomings  ;  nor  did  he 
find  that  his  pleasant  manners  led  one  of 
his  patients  to  forget  their  own.  He  be- 
came a  prodigious  favourite  with  the  poor, 
and  Dr.  Jubilee  used  to  complain,  with 
affected  resentment  to  Mrs.  Marmaduke, 
that  his  assistant  was  more  popular  than 
himself 

'  All  over  with  the  old  man,  madam.  I 
always  told  you  how  it  would  end.  I 
assure  you,  madam,  not  one  of  these  people 
ever  make  a  complaint  to  me  about  the 
young  fellow,  although  they  know,  madam^ 
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perfectly  well  that  every  complaint  a  right- 
minded  patient  makes  of  the  doctor's 
assistant  is  a  compliment  to  the  doctor's 
self.' 

Thus,  delighted  with  Tickenham,  and 
pleased  with  his  professional  career,  Sholto 
was  ready  to  become  a  professional  enthusi- 
ast. It  so  happened  that  Tickenham  waters 
and  the  unused  pump-room  suggested  an 
outlet  for  his  energy  and  ambition.  One 
day  Sholto  strolled  into  the  precincts  of  the 
spa.  A  long  avenue  wound  from  the  road 
to  the  pump-room,  and  in  the  dishevelled 
walks  traces  yet  lingered  of  the  taste  with 
which  the  place  was  at  first  laid  out.  The 
pump-room  itself,  although  the  most  woe- 
begone edifice  the  eye  could  see,  bore  in- 
effaceable mai*ks  of  former  greatness.  The 
room  was  spacious,  and  had  been  handsome- 
ly decorated,  and  even  now  heavy  rolls  of 
wall-paper  peeling  slowly   off  the   mouldy 
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masonry  descended  to  the  rotting  floor.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  stood  a  vast  mirror  ; 
but  neglect  and  damp  had  so  beclouded  its 
face  that,  as  Sholto  passed  before  it,  all  he 
saw  was  a  black  object  reflected  in  patches, 
and  not  to  be  known  as  a  man.  Then  there 
were  ante-rooms,  retiring-rooms,  rooms  for 
drinking  the  waters,  and  rooms  laid  out  for 
baths.  Some  remained  unfinished,  and  aU 
were  far  gone  in  decay ;  and  the  weeds  out- 
side, and  the  fabric,  sinking  down  in 
premature  ruin,  had  an  unwholesome  eff'ect 
on  the  mind,  awakening  not  melancholy, 
but  rather  a  sort  of  musty  dislike,  such  as 
one  feels  in  an  old-clothes  shop. 

But  youth — that  grand  enchanter  who 
transfigures  life's  dull  realities — could  invest 
even  these  ruins  with  hope  of  a  future. 
Sholto  began  by  persuading  himself  that 
Tickenham  waters  were  endued  with  singu- 
lar healincj  virtues.     Then  he  started  the 
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idea  of  resuscitating  the  pump-room,  and 
making  Tickenham  renowned  indeed  !  Dr. 
Jubilee  either  had  some  faith  in  the  waters, 
or — what  is  far  more  probable — in  one  of 
the  sallies  of  his  whimsical  disposition,  had 
resolved  to  maintain  an  affectation  of  such 
faith  through  life.  Anyhow,  he  gravely 
extolled  the  waters  to  his  young  assistant, 
and  told  him — no  doubt  with  perfect  truth 
—that  Tickenham  might  be  as  sanative  as 
any  of  the  Continental  spas. 

*  People  will  not  believe  it,  sir,'  the  little 
doctor  would  say,  putting  one  hand  under- 
neath his  coat-tails  and  extending  the  other 
for  argument.  '  They  will  not  believe  it. 
Why?  Because  people  are  fools.  They 
have  their  foreign  waters,  with  all  sorts  of 
names — their  this  bad  and  that  bad — their 
Geese  Bad  and  their  Ass  Bad.  Fudge  ! 
Give  me  a  shovelful  of  sulphur,  or  iron,  or 
soda,  or  Epsom  salts,   and  let  me  toss  'em 
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into  any  well  in  the  country,  and  there  you 
will  have  an  honest  medicinal  spring  as 
long  as  the  stuflP  lasts.  I  have  always  said, 
sir ' — the  doctor  laid  a  dry  emphasis  on  the 
word  '  said,'  as  if  tacitly  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  assert  what  he 
tliought — '  I  have  always  said  that  it  has 
been  asserted  by  analysts  of  respectable 
position  that  they  would  not  say  but  Ticken- 
ham  waters  might  be  useful  in  certain  com- 
plaints. You  see,  sir,  we  are  not  making 
rash  statements  on  our  own  responsibility.' 

*  Doctor  !'  cried  Sholto,  in  ecstasy,  'we 
shall  make  these  waters  known  'from  end  to 
end  of  Ensland !' 

*  By  all  means,'  replied  Dr.  Jubilee. 

'  I  will  get  up  the  analysis  myself,'  con- 
tinued Sholto. 

'  Do  not  go  too  deeply  into  that,'  the 
doctor  rejoined,  in  his  dry  way.  *  Do  not 
be  too  specific,  sir  ;  and  avoid  any  mention  of 
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Epsom  salts,  sir — it  is  not  popular  with  the 
public' 

'  We  shall  ascertain  what  complaints  the 
water  has  cured.' 

'Exactly  so.' 

'Then  we  shall  advance  to  what  com- 
plaints it  may  cure.' 

'  Thus  we  shall  proceed  step  by  step, 
sir.' 

'Then  we  might  get  a  few  persons  whose 
disorders  have  been  relieved  to  furnish  us 
with  testimonials.' 

'  Only  remember,  we  must  not  draw  too 
heavily  on  our  capital,  sir,'  remarked  Dr. 
Jubilee,  not  able  to  resist  this  sally. 

Sholto  did  not  see  the  drift. 

'  With  the  analysis,  with  the  cures,  with 
the  testimonials — why,  doctor,  we  shall 
make  this  place  great !' 

'  Ah  !  my  young  friend,'  Dr.  Jubilee  said 
to  himself,  shaking  his  head,  after  Sholto 
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departed,  '  if  you  were  only  a  rogue,  with 
that  tongue  of  yours  you  might  die  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IN  WHICH  THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB  TAKE  A  WALK 
TOGETHER. 

So  Sholto  grew  enthusiastic  about  his  grand 
scheme  for  reviving  the  fame  of  the  Ticken- 
ham  waters.  Dr.  Jubilee's  ideas  on  the 
subject  were  not  easily  to  be  discovered. 
Of  course  he  was  pleased  to  see  his  young 
assistant  so  heartily  engaged  in  professional 
work ;  and  as  to  the  Tickenham  waters,  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  who  had  been 
lauding  their  virtues  for  thirty  years  to 
affect  disapproval  when  Sholto  proposed  to 
widen  the  area  of  their  fame.  So  the 
doctor   settled   the   matter   by   talking    to 
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Sholto  in  a  curious  style  of  encouragement, 
with  which  he  mixed  a  subtle  vein  of  irony, 
either  to  satisfy  his  conscience  or  to  gratify 
his  whim. 

'  What  I  recommend,  sir,  is  this,'  he  said 
one  day.  'You  must  write  a  book  on  the 
waters,  something  in  this  way  :  "  The  Waters 
of  Tickenham,  Historically  and  Medically 
Considered.  By  Sholto  Alexander,  M.R.C.S." 
Begin,  sir,  with  a  chapter  on  water  pure  and 
simple — river-water,  sea-water,  well-water, 
rain-water,  and  ditch-water  if  you  like, 
giving  a  hard  name  to  each.  You  can 
spin  out  a  long  chapter  on  that.  Then, 
sir,  proceed  to  the  general  subject  of  miner- 
al waters.  You  can  give  a  fine  description 
of  various  Continental  cities  and  villages  ; 
and  then,  coming  closer  to  your  subject,  you 
can  catalogue  your  alkaline  waters,  your 
muriated  waters,  your  thermal  waters,  your 
chalybeate  waters,  and  so  on.     Then  come 
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on  the  Tickenliam  waters,  and  begin  by  tell- 
ing the  public  that  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
left  elbow  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter  was  found 
some  years  ago  near  our  mineral  spring, 
affording  powerful  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Romans  knew  and  loved 
the  Tickenham  waters.  In  this  way,  sir, 
you  can  soon  run  a  volume  together,  and 
then  your  fortune  will  be  made»' 

And  this  banter  was  so  tempered  by  seri- 
ousness that  Sholto  could  never  tell  whether 
or  not  his  chief  was  laughing  at  him  or  talk- 
ing soberly.  He  set  to  work  diligently  on 
the  subject  which  Dr.  Jubilee  had  thus 
mapped  out,  and  he  soon  confirmed  himself 
in  his  belief  that  the  waters  of  Tickenham 
were  full  of  healing.  Enthusiastic  belief  is 
the  most  contagious  thing  under  the  sun. 
Sholto  could  talk  of  nothing  but  his  new 
crotchet ;  and,  before  long,  the  Tickenham 
people    began    to  listen  while    he  assured 
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them  that  a  marvellous  medicine  was  trick- 
ling along  their  fields  day  by  day.  The 
local  tradespeople,  who  sniffed  profit  in  the 
distance,  were  willing  to  be  convinced,  and 
would  remark  that  the  coming  of  young  Dr. 
Alexander  might  turn  out  a  lucky  event  for 
Tickenham.  And,  before  long,  news  arrived 
which  awakened  great  expectations  indeed. 
Middleborough  was  situated  some  twelve 
miles  from  Tickenham,  and  the  tales  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Golden  Girls  had  spread  to 
the  slumbering  town.  The  name  of  AYal- 
siuCTham  had  often  been  heard  in  Tickenham 
before  that  particular  fine  May  morning 
when  Mrs.  Ralph,  who  kept  a  lodging-house 
near  the  spa,  rushed  into  the  post-ofiice 
fairly  out  of  breath,  and  cried  out  to  the 
postmaster,  who  was  sorting  his  letters, 
'  Mr.  Clamp  !  what  do  you  think  ?' 
Mr.  Clamp  was  thin,  rusty,  and  sardonic. 
He  regarded  the  panting  widow  calmly. 
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^  From  your  appearance,  Mrs.  Ralph/  he 
said,  *  I  should  rather  think  your  house  was 
afire.' 

'  It  ain't,  then,'  answered  the  widow,  with 
spirit.  '  No  ;  but  the  Miss  Walsinghams,  of 
Middleborough,  is  a-comin'  to  lodge  at  my 
house  to  try  the  waters.  Why,  Mr.  Clamp, 
they're  worth  thousands  and  thousands ! 
What  do  you  say  now  V 

*  I  say,'  replied  the  postmaster,  unmoved 
by  the  tidings,  '  raise  your  terms,  Mrs.  Ralph.' 

'  Bother  !'  retorted  Mrs.  Ralph.  '  I  liave 
raised  'em.  But  ain't  it  a  good  thing  for  the 
town,  Mr.  Clamp?' 

'  It  may  be  a  good  thing,'  the  post- 
master answered,  '  and  then  it  may  be  a  bad 
thing;  or  it  may  be  neither  one  nor  t'other.' 

'  You  are  a  pail  of  cold  water,  Mr.  Clamp  !' 
remarked  Mrs.  Ralph,  in  a  tone  of  sober 
conviction.  *  I  shall  run  across  the  street 
and  tell  Miss  Brind.' 
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Miss  Brind  was  the  milliner.  She  was 
quite  fluttered  by  the  news,  and  flew  to  the 
coloured  plate  of  the  Englishwoman's  Maga- 
zine to  see  if  she  could  knock  up  a  pretty 
Paris  bonnet  for  her  window  by  the  time 
when  the  rich  young  ladies  should  drive  by. 
Through  the  united  exertions  of  Miss  Brind 
and  Mrs.  Ralph,  the  intelligence  soon 
spread  through  the  town  ;  and  grocer,  but- 
cher, wine-merchant,  and  confectioner  were 
all  alive  wuth  expectation. 

Young  Dr.  Alexander  was  mentioned 
everywhere  as  a  man  who  would  be  useful 
to  the  town.  Old  forcrotten  cures  Avroucrht 
by  Tickenham  waters,  rummaged  out  of  the 
memories  of  old  inhabitants,  were  told  with 
many  a  gesticulation,  and  received  with 
believing  ears.  Everybody  hoped  that 
prosperity  was  breaking  on  Tickenham. 

That  evening,  when  the  train  drew  up  at 
the  quiet  little  platform,  there  stepped  out 
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of  a  third-class  carriage  two  gentlemen  who, 
linking  arm  in  arm,  walked  in  a  brotherly 
way  up  the  street.  One  gentleman  was 
very  thin,  and  the  other  very  fat.  One 
gentleman  had  an  odd,  semi- fatuous,  buttery 
simper  on  his  face ;  the  other,  a  wrinkled, 
twisted  expression,  which  seemed  ready  any 
moment  to  run  into  sheer  villainy.  As 
these  two  walked  in  this  fraternal  way  along 
the  street,  they  reminded  one  of  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb  in  human  apparel,  before  the 
opening  of  the  celebrated  cause  had  strained 
the  relations  between  the  parties.  The 
wolt  was  thin,  furtive,  of  reddish  and  roving 
eye  ;  the  lamb  was  sleek,  contented,  giving 
promise  of  a  good  meal  whenever  his  com- 
panion should  feel  a  stomach  for  his  supper. 
Both  these  figurative  creatures  are  well 
known  to  us ;  for  the  lamb  is  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, Samuel  Badger,  and  the  wolf  our 
equal  friend,  Mr.  Daniel  Ruddock. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

IN  WHICH   THE  LAMB  LAYS  THE  TABLE  FOR  THE 
WOLFFS  DINNER. 

*  I  CONSIDER  it  a  most  extraordinary  thing 
that  we  should  have  met  each  other/ 
Samuel  remarked,  in  his  sleek  way,  to 
Daniel  Ruddock.  'Met  just  as  we  were 
putting  our  foot  in  the  train  !' 

'  Both  on  the  same  business,  too,'  Daniel 
said,  with  unusual  graciousness  of  manner, 
but  a  villainous  eye.  '  We  have  had  a 
very  pleasant  little  trip,  so  far.' 

Of  course,  Samuel  said  it  had  been  very 
pleasant  indeed ;   and  the  pair  walked  for- 
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ward  with  the  air  of  men  who  are  enjoying 
themselves. 

'  This  place  is  going  to  rise,'  Daniel  Rud- 
dock remarked,  raising  his  hooped  shoul- 
ders and  looking  round.  'Tickenham  will 
be  a  flourishing  town  some  day  soon.' 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,'  Samuel 
assented.  Exactly  as  he  would  have  re- 
plied had  Daniel  asserted  that  Tickenham 
never  could  flourish.  '  Do  you  know, 
Daniel,  I  should  think  a  man  not  over- 
strong    here' — he   tapped   his    forehead — 

*  who  said  there  could  be  a  doubt  of  it.' 

*You   see,'  continued   Daniel    Ruddock, 

*  these  waters  are  just  coming  into  repute. 
That  young  Alexander  is  a  clever  fellow. 
He  will  bring  them  forward.  Depend 
upon  it,  this  place  will  be  a  rival  to  Chel- 
tenham and  Leamington  before  many  years. 
To  be  sure,  Leamington  has  its  trees  and  its 
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pretty  roads,  and  Cheltenham  has  its  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  and  so  forth ;  but  you  have  only 
to  look  round,  Samuel,  to  see  how  superior 
this  place  is.  Besides,  it  is  new,  Samuel, 
it  is  new ;  and  the  public  like  novelty, 
whether  it  be  in  cities,  scenery,  books, 
bonnets — or  women  !' 

Daniel  laughed  rakishly  at  this  last  idea, 
and  paid  his  usual  penalty  in  a  racking  fit 
of  coughing. 

'  You  should  not,  Daniel,'  Samuel  said, 
simpering,  but  whether  in  reference  to  the 
cough  or  to  the  rakish  allusion  did  not 
appear.  '  You  really  should  not,  Daniel. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  amusing.' 

^The  stransfe  thin^  is  this,'  Daniel  con- 
tinned,  darting  one  quick  glance,  full  of 
purpose,  at  Samuel :  '  twenty  years  ago,  my 
father  bought  several  acres  of  land  close 
to    Tickenham    pump-room — building-land. 
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He  was  a  far-sighted  man  was  my  father. 
Long-headed,  firm-handed,  and — and — 
warm-hearted !' 

'  Ah,  your  father  foresaw  what  was 
coming,'  remarked  Samuel  Badger. 

'  Precisely  so,'  Daniel  said,  '  and  by  his 
foresight  I  might  be  a  rich  man  to-day, 
only  for  one  drawback.' 

'  What  is  the  drawback  ?'  inquired  Samuel, 
for  Daniel  paused. 

*  I  am  a  poor  sickly  devil !' 

Daniel  made  this,  his  favourite  self-esti- 
mate, with  a  knavish  look  which  ought  to 
have  cautioned  Samuel  that  something  sin- 
ister was  in  his  mind. 

'  But,  Daniel,'  poor  Samuel  replied, 
^granting — for  argument's  sake,  I  mean — 
that  you  are  a  poor  sickly — suppose  we  say 
being,  Daniel? — poor  sickly  being  sounds 
just  as  well — still  I  do  not  see  why  that 
hinders  you  from  being  rich.' 
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*  If  I  were  a  man  in  ordinary  health/ 
continued  Daniel,  boldly,  '  I  would  take  the 
ball  at  the  hop.  I  should  lay  my  land  out 
in  building  lots,  and  double,  treble  its  value 
in  six  months.  I  should  lay  it  out  as  a 
park,  and  get  people  to  take  the  lots  at  a 
good  stiff  ground-rent.  There  is  no  secur- 
ity like  ground-rents,  as  you,  who  are  a 
business  man,  very  well  know.  Why,  out 
of  those  few  acres  alone  I  would  get  a  com- 
fortable independence.  But  you  see  I  am 
a  poor  sickly  devil !' 

'  Don't  say  that,'  Samuel  remonstrated. 
'  Now,  as  a  friend,  Daniel,  will  you  tell  me 
the  value  of  the  land  ?  I  have  a  reason  for 
asking ;  not  mere  curiosity,  but  a  practical 
reason.     What  is  the  land  worth  ?' 

'I  cannot  exactly  say  what  my  father 
paid,'  Daniel  replied.  '  Something  like 
three  thousand  for  the  whole.' 

*  Three  thousand !'  exclaimed  Samuel,  in 
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great  surprise.  '  Three  thousand,  Daniel  ! 
It  is  a  perfect  coincidence.' 

*  How  so,  Samuel  T 

'The  most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever 
knew  !  Do  you  remember — no  doubt  you 
have  forgotten — my  telling  you  the  other 
day  that  Sally  had  managed  to  scrape  three 
thousand  pounds  together,  by  saving,  you 
know,  since  Mildred  and  Violet  were  with 
us?' 

'  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,'  replied 
Daniel.  '  It  is  surprising  how  little  we 
think  of  other  people's  good  fortune.  If  / 
had  saved  three  thousand  pounds,  I  should 
remember  it  well  enousfh.' 

'Never  mind  that,'  Samuel  said,  quite 
trembling  with  eagerness.  '  What  I  was 
thinking  is  this :  suppose  we  invested  that 
three  thousand  in  your  laud,  Daniel !' 

'  Oh,'  Daniel  ejaculated,  with  a  long 
whistle,  '  that  is  a  new  idea  !     No,  Samuel, 
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you    must   not    think    of    such    a    thing.' 
'  Why  not  ?'  asked  Samuel,  pressing  his 
question  home.     '  Answer  me,  Daniel.     As 
a  friend,  why  not  T 

'There  are  several  reasons/  Daniel  re- 
plied. '  Now  let  me  see,  which  shall  we 
take  first  ?' 

Daniel  looked  shrewd  and  reflective. 

*  Now,  do  you  know,  Daniel,'  cried 
Samuel  Badger,  '  I  am  going  to  say  a  very 
smart  thing !  Do  not  be  annoyed.  The 
reasons  cannot  be  so  very  powerful,  or  you 
would  not  have  to  think  of  them.  Power- 
ful reasons  would  come  up  of  themselves 
and — and^strike  you,  Daniel.' 

*  Something  in  that,'  Daniel  said,  with  his 
croaking  laugh.  '  You  have  your  wits  about 
you,  Samuel.' 

'  I  ought,  at  my  time  of  life,  and  after  so 
many  years  of  office- work,  Daniel.' 
'  What  is  it  ?' 
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'Will  you  take  three  thousand  pounds 
for  the  property  ?' 

'Wait,  wait,'  Daniel  replied,  raising  his 
hand  to  deprecate  haste,  and  rashness,  and 
ill-advised  proceedings  of  all  kinds.  *  What 
will  Sally  say  ?' 

'  I  can  talk  Sally  over.' 

^  Samuel,'  Daniel  said,  filliping  his  left 
ear  irritably,  '  Sally  is  more  likely  to  talk 
you  over.' 

Samuel  Badger  tacitly  recognised  the 
force  of  this  alternative.  He  walked  on  in 
silence  for  some  minutes,  and  Daniel's 
wolfish  eye  was  fixed  on  his  feeble,  flabby 
face. 

Then  Samuel  spoke. 

*  The  money  is  in  my  hands.  Suppose  I 
never  told  Sally  anything  about  it — until 
the  golden  returns  came  in !  Never  told 
her !     Would  that  be  wrong,  Daniel  ?' 

'  As  to  wrong,'  Daniel  answered,  with  the 
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air  of  a  professor  of  casuistry,  '  wrong  it 
could  not  be.  You  are  the  head  of  the 
family.  You  have  to  do  the  head-work, 
and  the  planning,  and  all  that.  Wrong — 
wrong  !  of  course  not.  But  would  it  be 
prudent?  Would  it  be  wise?  Sally  might 
be  very  angry  when  she  was  told.' 

'  Sally  need  know  nothing,'  Samuel 
replied,  eagerly — 'nothing  at  all  until  the 
land  is  laid  out,  and  the  rents  are  coming 
in.' 

'  And  then  you  would  appease  her  anger 
with  the  gold,'  replied  Daniel,  laughing 
again  till  he  was  on  the  verge  of  a  cough. 
*  Oh,  Samuel,  Samuel !     You  are  sly  !' 

*  Not  sly,'  replied  Samuel  Badger,  '  but 
knowing,  Daniel,  tolerably  knowing,  I  do 
hope,' 

'Mark  this,'  cried  Daniel,  stopping  all  of 
a  sudden,  and  facing  Samuel  Badger.  '  For 
we  are  getting  on  rather  fast.     I  have  not 
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promised  to  sell.  There  is  no  contract.' 
^  1  know  that/  Samuel  answered.  '  Be- 
sides, don't  think  I  should  be  so  unfriendly 
as  to  hold  you  to  anything.  All  I  ask  is 
that,  if  you  sell,  you  will  let  me  have  the 
refusal,  as  an  old  friend,  Daniel,  just  as 
an  old  friend.' 
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